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SUPER 


Master of the miles and miser with your money—that’s 
Oldsmobile’s all-new Super “88”! Thrilling action plus 
exceptional economy are yours in this newest “Rocket” Engine car! 
What’s more, the Super “88” gives you Oldsmobile’s sweeping 
new styling—Oldsmobile’s wonderful new ride—and even more 
effortless motoring with Oldsmobile’s new Hydra-Matic Drive*! 
The great new Body by Fisher is more spacious and luxurious. 
Major advancements have made the famous high-compression 
“Rocket” Engine more economical than ever! Try the new Super “88” 


and you'll know why: you save when you ride the “Rocket”! 





Above, Oldsmobile Super “88” 2-Door Sedan. *Hydrae 


Matic Drive optional at extra cost. Equipment, accessories, 
and trim illustrated subject to change without notice. 





"ROCKET" 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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Yes, this electronic tube represents 
the miraculous machines that 
devour mountains of laborious 
office work at lightning speed! 


The load of paper work in 
offices has mounted at such stag- 
gering rates that personnel would 
be completely snowed under 
without help from all kinds of 
office machines. 


For insurance companies, 
electronic machines automatically 
prepare from punch cards the 
premium-due notices for millions 
of policyholders—each requiring 
individual calculations. 


Electronic machines are also 
providing accurate information at 
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‘Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 





Electronic tubes that lift 
loads of laborious work from office desks! 


low cost for small business. For 
these firms a ‘“‘packaged payroll” 
service is now available, in addi- 
tion to inventory, bookkeeping 
and accounting services. 

Electric typewriters . . . micro- 
filming equipment . . . dictating 
machines . . . hand-operated desk 
calculators...and other office 
machines are making modern 
business workable. 

The office equipment industry 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


is on the threshold of almost 
unbelievable advances. An auto- 
matic machine may some day read 
handwriting and type it out 
correctly! Scores of other new 
machines are being planned. 

Freedom to exercise initiative 
and ingenuity makes possible the 
productive achievements of 
American industry, which in time 
of crisis are a vital part of 
America’s strength. 

























The March of the News 





Two Legionnaires. Old Artilleryman 
Harry Truman has belonged to the 
American Legion since its founding days 
at the close of World War I . . . Senator 
Joseph McCarthy (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
joined up as a World War II Marine 
veteran . . . Other than their member- 
ship in the Legion, the two men have 
practically nothing in common. 

Almost from the start of its present 
term, the Truman Administration has 
been attacked as a nesting place for 
Communists and their friends . . .\fany 
of the charges and much of the criticism 
have come from the Wisconsin Senator 

. At various times—and in various num- 
bers—he has singled out groups of Gov- 
ernment employes, from filing clerks all 
the way up to the Secretaries of State 
and Defense, and named them as follow- 
ers of the Communist line. 

Legionnaire Truman was plainly ir- 
ritated with Legionnaire McCarthy when 
the former got up to speak one day last 
week at the dedication of the new Ameri- 
can Legion headquarters in Washington 

. . Said the President: 

“Slandermongers are trying to get us 
so hysterical that no one will stand up 
to them for fear of being called a Com- 
munist . . . Character assassination is 
their stock in trade . . . Guilt by associa- 
tion is their motto The scurrilous 
work of the scandal mongers gravely 
threatens the whole idea of protection 
for the innocent in our country today.” 

The President didn’t mention Sena- 
tor McCarthy by name He didn’t 
have to .. . Harry Truman had hardly 
finished speaking before the Wisconsin 
Senator accepted the speech as a per- 
sonal attack and a political challenge. 

“I would welcome it,” he snapped, “if 
the President wants to make ‘McCarthy- 
ism’ an issue in the 1952 campaign.” 

Whether the President wanted to or 
not, nobody doubted that it would be 
an issue in the next presidential election 
—and a big one. 





Wrecking crew? Russia’s sad-faced 
Andrei Gromyko is much better known 
for walking out of conferences than he is 
for walking in . . . He’s a man with a flair 
for boycotting things he doesn’t like , . . 
Last week he startled everybody by ac- 
cepting an invitation to the Japanese 
peace-treaty conference. 

For weeks now, Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson has been telling his staff 
that Russia’s No. 1 objective is to dis- 
rupt the Japanese peace treaty .. . The 
same thing has been bothering John 
Foster Dulles, the man who worked 
nine months to get a draft treaty in shape 
for signing at San Francisco next month. 

Why had the Russians—who refused 
to discuss the treaty with Dulles—sud- 
denly decided to take part in the treaty 
conference? We hope,” said Mr. 
Dulles, “it doesnt mean that the Rus- 
sians are sending a wrecking crew . . . If 
such tactics should be tried, we are con- 
fident that they would fail.” 

If Diplomat Gromyko was looking for- 
ward to prolonged debate, he might be 
in for quite a disappointment . . . Presi- 
dent Truman emphatically told a news 
conference that next month’s formaltities 
are for the purpose of signing a treaty— 
not for arguing about one. 


Holiday. The temperature was in the 
upper 90s and the humidity was worse 
when Speaker Sam Rayburn stepped out 
of the White House with news about a 
vacation for his fellow Congressmen .. . 
They'll get it—in cool October. 

“We will complete the program laid 
down by the President before we are 
through, and it will be a darn good rec- 
ord,” said the Speaker. 

But it was foregone that the program 
he was talking about would bear slight 
resemblance to the one Mr. Truman 
drew up last winter . . . At its present 
pace, Congress would be lucky to vote 
appropriations, foreign aid and a tax bill 
in time for an October vacation. 
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Can you answer these questions about ARTHRITIS? 


a ag ; Ee 
LQ. What 40 Onthritio ? 


A. Arthritis is the term applied to many 
different diseases affecting the joints of 
the body. All of the arthritic diseases are 
characterized by inflammation or swell- 
ing of the joints, but these conditions 
differ widely as to causes, symptoms, and 
the kind of treatment required. In its 
various forms, arthritis affects more than 
3 million Americans. In fact, it is a lead- 
ing cause of chronic illness in our coun- 
try today. 


2 Q What are the mot Common 
Lyd ab Onthritin ? 


A. ofall types of arthritis, the chronic 
forms, osteoarthritis and rheumatoid ar- 
thritis, are by far the most common. 
Osteoarthritis is primarily the result of 
aging, or normal wear-and-tear on the 
joints. It rarely develops before age 40 
and it seldom causes severe crippling. 
Rheumatoid arthritis is a much more 
serious disorder. It usually strikes be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 50, and unless 
it is properly treated the joints may be- 
come permanently damaged. 
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3.Q. What causes rhewmalord, 
a" ? 
CWT |! 


A. Although the exact cause of rheuma- 
toid arthritis is unknown, a variety of 
factors are involved in its onset. In this 
condition, there is usually evidence of 
disease of the entire system—such as loss 
of weight, fatigue, anemia, infection, emo- 
tional strain, and nutritional deficiencies. 
Since many factors may be involved, doc- 
tors stress the importance of a thorough 
physical examination of each patient. This 
is essential to proper diagnosis and treat- 
ment, which in all cases must be based 
upon the patient’s individual needs. 


4.Q. Io there hope of 
. ? 
CONG LLUM Qnthritia : 
A. Yes, indeed! Methods of treatment 
for all types of arthritis are constantly 
being improved. The outlook for further 
advances is now more hopeful than ever 
before—thanks to research which is yield- 
ing new facts about the underlying causes 
of arthritis, especially the rheumatoid 


type. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your 
booklet, 1051K, “Arthritis.” 
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A. No, indeed! Yet, many people are 
still misled by claims that are made for 
certain “arthritis cures” or other forms 
of therapy that are worthless. Authorities 
emphasize that proper medical care offers 
the only hope of permanent relief from 
arthritis. Today, about! 60 percent of the 
victims can be greatly benefited, and in 
some cases completely relieved, if proper 
treatment is commenced early. 


6.Q. How cam you quard 
agaimat Onthutio ? 


A. Doctors say there are certain precau- 
tions that everyone can take to help pre- 
vent arthritis, or to lessen the effect if it 
should occur. Here are some of them: 
keep weight normal... try to maintain 
good posture . . . get sufficient rest, sleep, 
and exercise . . . eat a balanced daily diet 
. .. have regular medical and dental ex- 
aminations . . . maintain a calm mental 
outlook . . . see your doctor whenever per- 
sistent pain occurs in any joint. 
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Q What great Asnericans 


favored beer as 
a beverage 
of moderation? 













































Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and 


Patrick Héenry—to 


George Washington, for example, had his 
own recipe for making beer—a copy of it 
in his handwriting has come down to us. 
Samuel Adams, ‘‘Father of the Revolu- 
tion,” was a brewer, as his father had 
been. Written records prove that such 


United States Brewers Foundation... charterea 1862 


One of America’s Oldest Continuous Non-Profit Trade Associations 
Representing over 85% of the Country’s Malt-Beverage Production 





name just a few. 


men as Jefferson, Madison, and Patrick 
Henry endorsed beer and brewing. 

From Colonial times to the present day, 
beer and ale have been a part of our way 
of life. Beer and ale belong...as America’s 
beverage of moderation. 
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Cease-fire is coming in Korea, eventually, maybe by mid-September. War, 
after that, will be less on people's minds, less of a gnawing worry. 

War prospect, generally, is receding. Season for war is here now, but new 
warlike moves by Russia are absent. War danger for 1951 will pass during the 
next six or eight weeks. Nothing big is going to happen. 

Russia in 1952 will be losing relatively in strength, U.S. gaining. 

U.S., soon to be very strong, will cause the weaker Russians to go slow in 
stirring a fight. Russians, actually, since World War II have avoided any moves 
that involved their own troops. Their game is to hold what they've got, to stir 
trouble for others where they can, to fill any power vacuums, to pick up any 
loose real estate, but to avoid tangling with the United States in war. 

Danger of war, next time, may come when U.S., flexing its bigger muscles, 
decides to stop fooling around and forces a Showdown with the Russians. 

















Military program, after Korea, is to grow, not shrink. Arms plan as it is 
being authorized totals 139 billion dollars. That's for two years. 

Air Force expansion above 95-group goal, coming, will add to that. 

Armed services, limited to 3.5 million men now, want 4 million. A rise in 











man power, if authorized, will bring a rise in costs, a bigger program. 

Idea had been that an end to war in Korea would bring lower goals, some 
Slowing in arms plans and demands. Instead, the direction apparently will be 
upward, with Congress inclined to go along. Members of Congress were burned by 
economizing on the military just before two wars and are inclined at the moment 
to accept estimates of military leaders concerning what they need. 


Here is the way you really have to figure it from now on! 

Defense is going to take one day's work in five for the whole nation. 
Before Korea it had taken about a third of a day's work each week. Prior to 
World War II, the country devoted less than an hour a week to defense. 

Taxes are going to be geared to high cost of defense. Corporations must 
expect to divide profits at least 50-50 with Government indefinitely. Many will 
give Government more than that. Individuals can look forward only to a rise in 
the proportion of income they pay to Government. 

Military service will become part of the life of almost every physically 
fit youth. Youths must plan accordingly. The draft will become a permanent in- 
Stitution to fill ranks of regular services. UMT will be used to make sure that 
every youth gets some training and to assure big, organized Reserves. 

Military services are to remain the greatest single center of national at- 
tention from now on. Influence of the military is unlikely ever again to de- 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Cline to the extent that it did after other wars. Military establishment, for 
as long as anyone can now foresee, will be able and willing to soak up any sur- 
plus effort or energy the country may have to offer. By the same token, it is 
to be difficult in the future to make drastic cuts in military spending without 
upsetting effects upon the industrial structure generally. 


Draft calls will rise sharply during 1952. Draft that has taken as few as 
15,000 a month recently is likely to take 60,000 to 90,000 by mid-1952. 

Students about to start another year will avoid draft if grades are up. 
Student deferment, however, will be less firm than a year ago. 

Reservists still are being called. Air Force needs for Reservists will 











skyrocket if expansion plans are approved in full. Reservists in general are 
not to be under as much pressure, however, after Korean fighting ends. 

Military demands for men are to grow as Reservist veterans of Korea are 
released and as more and more drafted men complete 24 months of service. It is 
to be the replacement problem that will send draft calls higher next year. 





Cost of living is not likely to rise much in months just ahead. 

Milk may go up a cent a quart in some areas. Bread, probably, is to cost a 
cent more a loaf. Meats, however, are as high as they're likely to go. Pork 
products are likely to be cheaper this winter. Chicken is, too. 

Shoes are Slow to sell at present prices. Woolen suits for autumn sale are 
marked up less than earlier predictions called for. Cotton products of all 
kinds are to be abundant and no higher in price. They may be lower. 

in lower price ranges, will be raised in price. Dealers often 








New cars, 
will give higher trade-in allowances to offset part or all of this rise. The 


price of appliances, cut drastically in recent sales, will bounce back. New 
houses are selling slowly and there is a tendency to sacrifice on price. 
Inflation, for this period, seems about to have burned out. 





U.S. savings bonds are not to be made more attractive to investors any time 
soon. Interest rates will remain the same. A tax advantage for income from 
these bonds is not to be recommended by the Treasury. Both Britain and Canada 
have acted to encourage individual savers to invest in their bonds. 

U.S. Treasury prefers to put its emphasis on keeping as low as possible the 
1 cost of the money it has to borrow. Appeal to Savers is secondary. 











A 4-cent postage rate on letters seems to be coming. Penny postal cards 
are due to go to 2 cents. Air mail may go from 6 to 8 cents an ounce. Parcel 
post is going to cost more later this year or in 1952. Pay raise for postal 
workers is to force Congress to raise the rates of postal service. Deficit in 
the Post Uffice is growing too large to accept indefinitely. 











If the Gallup Poll accurately refects voter attitude: Taft, as of now, 
would defeat Truman. Vinson, Chief Justice, would defeat Taft. Eisenhower 
would defeat Truman, Taft, or any other candidate. Dewey has little appeal. 
Stassen sparks with voters even less than Dewey. Warren is down the list. 

Eisenhower definitely holds the key to the political future. Odds are 
strong that the General is available if the Republicans really want him. As the 
urge grows for a likely winner, so may the pressure for Eisenhower grow. 
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Here is firm friendly value... that gives you enduring road 
companionship . . . cross town or cross country . . . its road grip 
instantly serves your command to stop—start—or spurt ahead 
—its tread is a wear miser... its sidewalls cushion you in 
boundless ease. 


Nice words, but we hear even nicer from customers who choose 
Lees again and again. Best of all, new customers as well as 
old know they can have absolute confidence in their Lee Tires 
because we have—and we write that confidence in the Lee 
Guaranty. See your Lee dealer today...and read it. 


SEE RUSBER & TIRE CORPORATION, CONSHOHOCKEN, Fax 





















Whispers 





Why Truman Enters Primaries . . . Harriman, Lovett 
Lead for Cabinet .. . Army to Have Own Tactical Air? 


President Truman will do nothing to 
close the door to renomination for 
himself until he is sure who the Re- 
publican nominee is and until he is 
confident that he can name the suc- 
cessor he wants in his own party. The 
President is giad to have his name 
entered in presidential primaries. Mr. 
Truman will not even be displeased if 
the Convention gives him a nomina- 
tion as a vote of confidence, which 
he then can refuse, naming a suc- 
cessor. 


x * * 


Fred Vinson, Chief Justice, is re- 
ported not to be disturbed by increas- 
ing men.ion as the one who may head 
the next Democratic Party ticket. 


xk * 


Paul Hoffman, former Marshall Plan 
Administrator, finds that his name is 
bobbing up again as a possible choice 
of the Republicans in 1952. Mr. Hoff- 
man’s intention is to stay out of poli- 
tics, however. 


x *k * 


Gen. Dwight Eisenhower’s general 
health is reported to be good al- 
though he has suffered from bursitis 
in the shoulder and from nervous up- 
sets. Organically, the General’s con- 
dition is described as “sound.” 


oe a 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, is 
not likely to resign before January 1 
of 1952. Until that time he is to be 
busy at top-level conferences in 
San Francisco, Washington, Ottawa, 
Rome and Paris. 


x *®®% 


Averell Harriman, Special Assistarit 
to the President, is getting a build-up 
as a potential replacement for Secre- 
tary of State Acheson. 


x * * 


Stuart Symington, present RFC Ad- 
ministrator and a close friend of Mr. 
Truman, is near the top of the list for 
Secretary of Defense if Gen. George 





Marshall does decide to retire early 
next year, after universal training is 
in effect. Robert Lovett, Under Sec- 
retary of Defense, appears to be at 
the top of the list as of now. 


Kio & 


John J. McCloy, High Commissioner 
in Germany, went back abroad from 
Washington with the feeling that he 
had lost out in maneuvering among 
insiders for top Cabinet jobs that 
may open next year. 


xk * 


Senator Tom Connally’s irritation 
over the size of requests for foreign 
aid is related to the fact that the 
Chairman of the Senate’s Foreign 
Relations Committee must run for re- 
election in 1952. Senator Connaliy 
is to have formidable opposition in 
the Democratic primary, with for- 
eign aid an issue that may cost votes. 


x * * 


Charles Wilson, Defense Mobilizer, 
has pressured the automobile industry 
to gear its Detroit factories more 
closely into arms business and to do 
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less diverting of this business to 
plants away from Detroit's skilled 
workers and special tools. 


x * * 


Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Staff Chief of 
the Army, remains convinced that the 
country’s ground forces will be driven 
to build an air force of their own un- 
less the Air Force devotes far greater 
attention to tactical aviation. Air 
Force gives only grudging attention 
to ground-support aviation, putting 
its money and effort into the more 
glamorous strategic-bombing projects. 


xk * 


Some top-ranking officials are trying 
now to “talk” prices higher in an 
effort to justify official predictions 
of dire inflation from the kind of 
control law Congress passed. 


K- Fi -* 


President Truman, at one stage in ne- 
gotiation of a Japanese peace treaty, 
told John Foster Dulles not to consult 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur. Mr. Dulles 
told the President that he would not 
go ahead unless he could consult the 
General, with the result that Mr. Tru- 
man changed his mind. The President 
now has no objection if General Mac- 
Arthur wants to be present at the 
treaty signing. 


xk * 


Diplomats in the United Nations are 
predicting that Communists will stall 
the negotiations in Korea at least un- 
til after signing of a Japanese peace 
treaty. The Communist objective is to 
keep things confused and to try to in- 
duce as many nations as possible not 
to sign the treaty that U.S. favors. 


x * 


A story that two missing British dip- 
lomats were kidnaped by Russian 
agents, now being fed out by British 
and U.S. Sta.e Department sources, 
is a fabrication. The Britishers, who 
had access to diplomatic and military 
secrets of the high-st order, skipped 
to the other side on their own volition. 
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Good management boils down to this! 


Step up unit output 


ke Cp down unit costs 


MANAGEMENT'S NO. 1 job is easy to describe, harder 
to achieve. But it is being done in every major field 
of industry and transportation with the assistance of 
skilled Texaco engineers plus superior Texaco quality 
lubricants. 





FOR EXAMPLE* Engines in a mammoth Aluminum 
plant—one of the world’s largest internal combustion 
plants—include 18 Nordberg Gas-Diesels which are 
lubricated with Texaco Ursa Oils exclusively. And this 
has been found to be true — 

Regardless of engine size, efficiency goes up and 





% Name on Request 


fuel consumption goes down when you lubricate with 
Texaco Ursa Oils. 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO! Here’s one in- 
stance—More stationary Diesel h. p. in the U.S. is 
lubricated with Texaco Ursa Oils than with any other 
brand. 





ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT puts this cost-cutting 
plan in action for all your plants, wherever located. 
Call the nearest Texaco Distributing Plant, or write 
The Texas Company, 135 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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HERE IS LIMIT ON ARMS? 


Spending of 169 Billions Already in Sight 


Cost of girding the U.S. for 
ar is going sky-high. Four 
ears of ‘‘peace’’ may be almost 
as expensive as World War Il. 
Vast arms industry is grow- 
ing. Big air fleets, land forces, 
defense bases around the world 
are in the works or planned. 
There‘'s never been anything 
like it before. Question: What's 
at the end—armed peace or 
all-out war? 


Arms plans of this country are tend- 
ing to snowball in size and cost. As of 
now, they are measured in terms of 
134 billion dollars authorized or re- 
quested for a two-year period. Five 
billion more soon is to be asked, bring- 
ing the total to 139 billion available 
for spending on defense. 

At this point, a vast new program of 
Air Force expansion also is under study. 
A decision on the scope of that program 
isto be made by October 1. Under plans 
being considered, the enlarged Air Force 


CONVERTING FROM AUTOS TO PLANES 








—Hesse in St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


‘A HUNGRY MOUTH TO FEED‘ 


would add as much as 30 billions to the 
total of authorizations for one full year. 

Demands for money to pour into arma- 
ment already are at astronomical levels. 
No firm limit on those demands is in sight 
at this time.: Official planners have ex- 
pressed the opinion that, on a basis of 


actual annual spending, defense costs 
may level off at between 40 and 50 bil- 
lion dollars a year. An enlarged Air Force 
will raise that estimate to a minimum of 
50 to 60 billion a year. It might go much 
higher. 

No plans exist, or are being talked of 
officially, to reduce the authorized arma- 
ment program, or to reduce annual arms 
expenditures, if war ends in Korea. In- 
stead, all present official emphasis is upon 
further expansion. With a minimum of 
consideration, the House has just ap- 
proved one bill adding more than 56 bil- 
lion dollars to arms funds. There is talk 
of cutting a billion or two out of 8.5 bil- 
lion requested for foreign aid, but that 
money, if removed, will scarcely be no- 
ticed in over-all totals. 

An increase in the armed forces from a 
goal of 3.5 million men to 4 million is 
under study. The present Air Force goal 
of 95 groups definitely is to be increased, 
but probably to a point below the 163 
groups suggested by Representative Carl 
Vinson, Democrat, chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee. Some 
Republican Senators suggest a 150-group 
Air Force. 

Even before Congress has authorized 
all the funds required for the second year 
of rearmament, work is going ahead on 
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For defense; one working day out of every five 
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detailed requests for the third year. These 
requests are to add up to a minimum of 
70 billion dollars. The three-year pro- 
gram, as a result, will exceed 200 billion 
dollars and a fourth year will carry that 
program toward 300 billion. The four 
years of full effort in World War II in- 
volved an outlay by this country of 340 
billion dollars. 

You get the details of actual requests 
for defense and foreign-aid funds in the 
chart on this page. In the year ended 
June 30, 1950, funds authorized 
amounted to 22.7 billion dollars. In the 
year ended June 30, 1951, authorizations 
jumped to 61.2 billion. In the year started 
July 1, 1951, requested funds amount 
to 72.8 billion dollars, with 5 billion 
more to be asked soon to pay for the Ko- 
rean war. The Air Force expansion com- 
ing up may call for an initial 30 billion. 
In one year could come authorizations 
to spend 108 billion dollars on defense. 

Those figures are a measure of the 
over-all arms effort as it is taking shape. 
They are funds authorized, against which 
commitments may be made, but funds 
that may not all be spent in the year 
authorized. 

A mighty America is to be created 
with the dollars that Congress is making 
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available. There will be an industry 
geared to full-scale war. There will be 
armed forces 30 times or more as large 
as this country ever before maintained 
in peacetime years before World War II. 
There will be bases that ring the world, 
an immense atomic-energy industry pro- 
ducing new weapons, vast stockpiles of 
arms and materials. 

The might that is being created, even 
so, leaves some of the armed forces jit- 
tery and inclined to claim weakness in- 
stead of strength. 

The Air Force is described by the 
highest officials as just a> “shoestring” 
force. Funds authorized or requested by 
the Air Force amount to 35 billion dol- 
lars in two years. In a small war, on a 
narrow front, with no appreciable oppo- 
sition, the Air Force has been unable to 
show decisive. results against a relatively 
weak enemy. The U.S. Army, at the 
same time, is dissatisfied with the de- 
gree of development by the Air Force of 
support for ground troops. The whole 
strategic concept of Air Force planners 
is under process of change and a vast in- 
crease in authorized funds is desired to 
meet the new concept. 

U.S. Army, fighting a real war on the 
ground, with casualties of its own of 66,- 


_ Skyrocketing Billions for U.S. Military Program 


000, has a program of 40 billion dollay 
for two years. The Army would lik 
more men, more divisions, new Weap. 
ons. Its leadership is coming around ty 
the view that the Army, like the Nay. 
needs its own air force and made a mis 
take by agreeing to the postwar creatiq, 
of a separate and independent Ait 
Force. If new atomic artillery is to 
developed and exploited, the Army wij 
need more man power and vastly mor 
funds for expansion. 

The U.S. Navy, also fighting a war, j 
down for 27 billion dollars in two yearn 
The Navy is stressing development ¢ 
modern aircraft carriers. It is putting 
stress, too, on antisubmarine operations 
The Navy, however, seems more sure ¢ 
itself and of its role than the other tw 
services. No nation, or combination of n. 
tions, is within sight of being able to chal. 
lenge U.S: dominance of the seas. 

Allies of this country are down for I 
billion dollars in the same two-year pe. 
riod. Of that total, nearly 12 billion j 
earmarked for arms aid. Yet Americas 
allies plead weakness. They hesitate tp 
step up their own arms programs to the 
degree U.S. planners would like. 

On top of this, the United States is 
putting 3.5 billion dollars into a stockpik 
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of strategic materials. It has 2.7 billion 
going into a two-year program of atomic- 
energy development and expansion. 

With all of the money and all of the 
efort going into armament, the official 
“ine” is one of fear. The country and 
Congress are being told of mounting dan- 
gers, of threats of destruction, of possible 
defeat, of relative weakness in com- 
parison with the forces of Communists. 
The tendency is to pile one appropriation 
bill on top of another, with each bill 
tagged as necessary for the nation’s sur- 
vival. 

Questions about ultimate goals, the 
real objectives, are being raised by the 
snowballing arms program. Is war actual- 
ly imminent? Is the United States simply 
trying to regain a position of strength? 
Or is this country preparing to force a 
showdown on world issues? Clear-cut 
answers to these questions are not given 
by U.S. officials. A review of official 
statements and official actions, however, 
gives these. clues to what the U.S. has 
in mind: 

ls it war? The official position is that 
this country is not preparing to wage a 
particular war at a particular time. The 
country is arming in order to be strong 
if war should develop. The plan is to 
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have a force in readiness that can be 
quickly expanded. Industry is to be 
geared to production that will support a 
full-scale war, with actual output kept 
under restraint. 

An impregnable U. S.? The goal ap- 
pears to be larger than that. The policy 
is to be able to stop Communism wher- 
ever it seeks to expand. To do that 
means arming allies. It also means sta- 
tioning American troops in large num- 
bers at strategic spots in the world. 
There will be a minimum of 400,000 
U.S. troops in Europe eventually. At 
least 300,000 probably will be stationed 
in Asia. The Marine Corps is to be built 
up as a military fire brigade, ready to 
speed to any point of danger. The Navy 
is ready for action and the Air Force 
plans to have bases that girdle Russia. 

The arms program carries a much 
broader concept than defense of the U. S. 
at its own borders. It really calls for de- 
fense of the non-Communist world, with 
this country bearing the main cost. 

Leading to a showdown? Maybe. 
There is a lot of talk about a real test in 
1953 or 1954. The U.S. has never ac- 
cepted Russian expansion. It is prepared 
to go ahead with rearmament of Germany 
and Japan. At some point, this country 
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may insist on an over-all settlement of 
war and postwar issues. When that time 
comes, the policy calls for strength 
enough to back up the U.S. position. 

Basically, the idea of military leaders 
is that the U.S. got its bluff called by 
Russia and was not able to do very much 
about it. This country is coming out of 
the Korean war with nothing better than 
a stalemate instead of victory. The goal 
now is to get in a position where weak- 
ness never again may tempt an enemy to 
strike. 

Whether present preparations for war 
will lead to actual war is likely to be de- 
termined in two or three years, when a 
showdown with Russia is pressed. Russia 
lately is showing signs of weakness, is 
making no direct warlike moves. But the 
U.S. is taking no chances. This country 
is getting set to wage all-out war in quick 
order if challenged. 

The cost? Broad policy today calls 
for using about 20 per cent of the na- 
tion’s total output for defense. That com- 
pares with 50 per cent during World 
War II, about 2 per cent before that war, 
and 7 per cent before recent tensions 
developed. The official view is that de- 
voting one day in five for protection is a 
rather cheap price to pay. 
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COMMUNISTS GET FREE NEWS HERE 


U.S. Press in Soviet Areas—Handouts or Jail 


U. S. is wide open to Moscow 
newsmen. What Communists 
call ‘spying’ by Americans is 
routine work for Russians here. 

Stalin's reporters attend all 
press conferences, have access to 
all agencies, have rights ‘‘Voice 
of America’ men can’t get. 

Little that they write appears 
in print. But they keep a detailed 
account of U.S. affairs moving 
out—direct to the Kremlin. 

In Prague, an American newspaper- 
man is in jail for doing the everyday, 
routine work of a reporter. He was 
charged with spying and sent to pris- 
on for 10 years. In Washington and 
New York, reporters: for Communist 
newspapers in Russia and other coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain do their 
jobs with all the privileges and rights 
enjoyed by Americans. 

When George C. Marshall, the U.S. 
Secretary of Defense, holds a press con- 
ference to tell of military plans, Com- 
munist reporters are present. Within a 
few hours a report of what he said is on 
the desk of Joseph Stalin. President Tru- 
man’s ideas, outlined to American corre- 
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spondents, are in Moscow about as soon 
as they are on the streets of American 
cities. These reports often are more de- 
tailed than those printed in America. 
They tell how the President looked, what 
he meant, give background interpreta- 
tions of what he said. 

The situation is the same all through 
the Government. Communist reporters for 
Russian newspapers have full freedom. 
They carry the same press cards as do 
American reporters. The “Voice of Amer- 
ica,” a Government agency, is barred from 
membership in congressional press gal- 
leries. But correspondents for foreign, 
Communist newspapers are admitted. 

Reporters for the Soviet news agencies 
have cards that admit them to the White 
House offices. They have working space 
in the State Department press rooms, 
lunch with State Department officials, 
listen in on press conferences of Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson. 

All around Washington, the Soviet 
reporters rub shoulders with American 
newsmen. They move in and out of 
newsrooms, pick up the same handouts, 
attend press conferences with officials 
of the Defense Department, the Atomic 
Energy Commission and other agencies. 
They are members of the National Press 
Club and attend its social gatherings. 
And they may travel freely about the 
country and talk to anyone. 

If American reporters are spies—as 
William Oatis, the Associated Press 
reporter, was accused of being in 
Czechoslovakia—then Communist — cor- 
respondents are able to do a full job of 
spying in the U.S. with the aid of U.S. 
officials and long-standing policies. 

Seven employes do the work for Tass, 
the Russian news agency, in the U.S. 
Three of them are in New York, four in 
Washington. Of them, only two are 
Russians. The others are American citi- 
zens. There are no reporters from the 
satellite countries in the U.S. except ‘for 
two Polish newsmen who are accredited 
to the U.N. and whose activities are 
confined to the New York area. 

Like the two Poles, the 16 Russian re- 
porters accredited to the United Nations 
are restricted to work in the New York 
City area, including Flushing and Lake 
Success. If one of them should go to 
Albany to cover a session of the Legisla- 
ture, or to Philadelphia for a Communist 
meeting, he might be deported. But in 
New York City they travel freely and talk 
with whomever they wish, ask all sorts of 


questions. Many of them spend much of 
their time in Wall Street and on local 
assignments for the Soviet agency. 

The seven Tass reporters assigned to 
general work in the New York and Wash- 
ington offices, and accredited as corre- 
spondents, may travel where they wish 
and write what they will. Those in Wash. 
ington are free to range through the Gov- 
ernment departments. There is no censor- 
ship over their activities or what they 
send out of the United States. 

From the New York office, Ivan Begloy 
and his two American aides send Russia 
far more material than ever appears in 
Russian and satellite newspapers. They 
send the texts of speeches, governmental 
announcements, business and_ technical 
reports, all kinds of useful information. 
In Moscow, this is passed around among 
trusted officials. The driblets that get 
into the newspapers are distorted ver- 
sions of American happenings. 

Much of this material comes from 
Washington where the bureau is oper- 
ated by Mikhail Fedorov and his three 
American helpers. Fedorov, 30, was an 
aeronautical engineer before the Soviet 
Government decided to convert him into 
a newspaperman. 

Fedorov’s three helpers are Laurence 
Todd, Miss Jean Montgomery and Miss 
Euphemia K. Virden. Miss Montgomery 
is the daughter of a Pittsburgh architect. 
Miss Virden’s father is a Cleveland in- 
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How Iron Curtain Newsmen Get U. S. Plans 
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dustrialist, once an official in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Todd, 68, preceded Fedorov as chief 
of the Tass bureau. He is an old hand 
in Washington. A New Englander, Todd 
has an ancestor who fought in the Revo- 
lution. Another helped to start the Re- 
publican Party. Todd has many news 
sources in Washington. In the past, the 
Russian Embassy has relied heavily on his 
advice. 

Instructions from New York and Mos- 
cow flow into the Washington office of 
Tass without question. But one of the 
points raised against William Oatis was 
that he worked under orders from his 
New York office. 

The congressional press galleries, whose 
tules are administered by newspapermen, 
tefused to grant membership to reporters 
for the “Voice of America” because it 
was a Government agency. Tass reporters 
were held to be representatives of a press 
service and admitted. 

But, among satellite countries, one 
Government put Tass in a different light. 
An American correspondent in that coun- 
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try protested to Foreign Office officials 
that he was being compelled to submit 
his dispatches for censorship but that 
Tass men did not have to do so. He got 
back a formal letter telling him that Tass 
reporters had diplomatic rank but that 
he did not. 

Adoption of the same point of view in 
Washington would ban Tass men from 
congressional press galleries on the same 
ground as that on which membership 
was refused to the “Voice of America.” 

Few reporters from the U.S. remain in 
either Russia or the satellite countries. 
There are only four American reporters 
in Russia. No others are being admitted. 

One American correspondent, recalled 
to the United States recently, was kept 
waiting seven months before the Soviet 
Government would permit him to go 
back to Moscow. He had worked in 
Russia almost 10 years, was married to a 
Russian woman and had left his wife and 
two children in Moscow. 

Another American newspaperman, 
seeking admission to a satellite country, 
was told over the telephone that if he 
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would call at the Embassy in Washing- 
ton, he could get an entry permit. At 
the Embassy, he saw men inside, but no 
one would answer the doorbell. For sev- 
eral days, he got more assurances by 
telephone that he could get an entry 
permit: but no one would come to the 
door at the Embassy. He is still waiting. 

In Russia and most of the satellite 
countries, a reporter can make no move 
that is not reported to the police. There 
are no governmental news sources, no 
press conferences, no uncensored news- 
papers from which to pick up news. And 
many of the citizens are afraid to talk 
with reporters. They, too, are being 
spied upon. The only news source is 
newspapers that print officially approved 
news. Often dispatches themselves are 
censored before being sent; they may 
be held up at any time. 

The general disposition is to treat 
newspaper reporters as spies. And, 
around Washington, since the Oatis in- 
cident, the suggestion is being raised 
that Russian reporters be treated the 
same way. 
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MERICAN BOYS ARE BEING KILLED Or 
wounded day after day as negotiators 
try to deal with Communists in Korea. 

Casualty lists, week by week in this 
period of “quiet.” are running between 
300 and 400. When the Korean war was 
in full sway, casualties averaged around 
1,500 a week. As the chart shows, they 
exceeded 3,500 in one week last Septem- 
ber, after the landing at Inchon. 

If truce negotiations break down, cas- 
ualties will grow again. But even now, 
while negotiators talk, war is continuing. 

Boys in the ground forces are going 
into battle every day. Planes are carrying 
out their missions in numbers equal to 
those at the height of operations. Navy 
fliers and Navy vessels are active. 

What has developed in Korea is more 
of a stalemate than a truce or near-truce. 
Either side, to make any major gains 
hereafter, will have to commit big ad- 
ditional forces. 

In a war that has gone on for 14 
months, the United States has suffered 
80,750 battle casualties. Of this number, 


13,501 have been killed, 55,122 have 
been wounded, and 10,615 are miss- 
ing. The total also includes 159 defi- 
nitely known to have been captured by 
the Communists, and 1,353 who once 
were reported missing but have since 
been found. 

Of those still missing, there is evidence 
that more than half are alive and being 
held in prisoner-of-war camps. 

Among Americans fighting in Korea, 


ground forces have seen most of the 


action and suffered the greatest number 
of casualties. The Army has reported 
66,018 casualties, including 11,215 killed. 
Marines have had 18,082 casualties, 1,911 
of them killed. Navy casualties have to- 
taled 942, with 160 dead. Air Force has 
reported 708 casualties, including 215 
dead. 

That ratio has shown but little change 
in recent weeks, even though ground 
operations have been affected most by 
the lull. Since July 13, the Army has re- 
ported 1,317 casualties, the marines 154, 
the Navy 24 and the Air Force 16. 


























WAR LOSSES: NEXT TURN UPWARD? 


In relation to the number of troops 
involved, this has been among the costli- 
est of all American wars. About one in 
every five Americans fighting in Korea 
has been ‘killed, wounded or captured. 

The odds in favor of Americans fight- 
ing in Korea have improved greatly in re- 
cent weeks. At one time, when the war 
was going strong, an American boy faced 
about one chance out of a hundred that 
he would be killed, wounded or captured 
in a given week. Right now, the chances 
that he will get through the week without 
becoming a casualty are at least 1,000 


to i; 


So parents of boys in Korea can breathe 
a good bit easier, at least for the moment. 
As for the boys yet to go, there may be 
nothing but occupation duty for them 
when they get to Korea. 

It all depends on the truce talks. There 
have been periods of quiet in the Korean 
war before. Those periods always have 
ended in new fighting, with growing 
casualty lists. If the negotiations break 
down, the same thing can happen again. 
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Chart of War in Korea 
( Measured by U.S. Casualties } 
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IMPERIAL GLASS MAINTAINS 
WITH ALCOA 


The master craftsmen at Imperial Glass Corporation know 
that the composition of their glass mixes must not vary if 
batches are to be easily reproduced. That’s why careful selec- 
tion of ingredients is of utmost importance. 

ALCOA Hydrated Alumina is used in the manufacture of 
Imperial glass because it eliminates the variables so often 
cocuaeed with feldspar. It also helps control iron content, 
which is of great concern to quality pana Moreover, 
ALCOA Alumina makes Imperial glass stronger . . . more 
brilliant . .. more resistant to thermal shock and chemical 
attack. 

Imperial uses ALCOA Alumina for the same 
reason that other.successful manufacturers 
throughout industry use ALCOA Chemicals, 

They help make products the best of their 
kind, Spark plugs . . . refractories . . . rubber 

. tooth paste. . lumber—are but a few of 
the products which are measurably improved 
by ALCOA Aluminas and Fluorides. 

Perhaps these versatile chemicals can. hel 
better your prod act. We'll gladly furnish 
you with complete information. 

Write to: ALumanum Company oF AMERICA, 

Cuemicats Division, 601n Gulf Building, 
sie 19, Pennsylvania. 
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SAFETY PROVED ON THE SPEEDWAY 


» Willur Shaw 


For Your Protection on the Highway 


The new Firestone 
Supreme has been thor- 
oughly tested under all 
service conditions on the 
highway. In Speedway 
tests, tire was first pur- 
posely damaged so it 
would blow out, then 
inflated to 24 pounds. 





With Wilbur Shaw, 
three-time winner of the 
Indianapolis Race, now 
president of the Speed- 
way, at the wheel, tire 
was blown to shreds at 
90 mph, yet there was 
no swerve, no tug at 
the steering wheel! 


After driving over a mile 
at high speed on the 
blown-out tire, Shaw 
brought the car to a 
normal stop and there 
were still 18 pounds of 
air in the tire, proof that 
Firestone Supreme is the 
safest tire ever built. 


In another amazing 
safety test, Shaw drove 
the new Firestone 
Supreme over a_ board 
full of 4-inch spikes, yet 
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there was no loss of air, re : i * acto" 
Sepremne enls puncture Fo Proot that Your Safety is Our Business a Wit 
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Copyright, 1951, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on radio or television every Monday evening over NBC 




















VMOU Uy SEE WORLD'S 


FIRST AND ONLY BLOWOUT-SAFE. 


~ PUNCTURE-PROOF, TUBELESS TIRE 
‘Firestone 
Supreme 


ERE is a tire so completely safe that it Firestone is cooperating with the Govern- 
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marks the beginning of a new era in ment in conserving critical materials, so 
highway safety. Any tire, even of the tube- production of the Firestone Supreme is now 
less, puncture-proof type, will blow out ifthe limited. But when the present national 
tire body is torn open by a large, sharp emergency ends, you will be able to equip 
object. But the new Firestone Supreme has your car with the world’s first and ONLY 
a patented construction that gives you the blowout-safe, puncture-proof, tubeless tire, 
protection you have always wanted against the Firestone Supreme, the ultimate in tire 
the dangers of all blowouts and punctures. safety, strength, economy and mileage. 


Here’s How the New Firestone Supreme Eliminates the Dangers of Blowouts and Punctures 
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H Cross-section at left shows inner diaphragm with safety Cross-section at left shows how diaphragm: is deflected 
valve. Diagram at right shows how safety valve closes if when nail punctures tire. Diagram at right shows how 


tire blows out, retaining a large volume of air. soft rubber inner layer seals hole without loss of air. 








with ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


Vice President of the United States 


LOOKING TO ‘52 





EDITOR’S NOTE: What will the Democrats do if 
the Republicans nominate General Eisenhower? 

Is there any chance for an alliance of conserva- 
tive Republicans and Southern Democrats? 

Can Mr. Truman be re-elected if he runs? 

For discussion of these and other questions af- 
fecting the nation’s leadership in the difficult 
years beyond the 1952 election, the editors of U. S. 
News & World Report invited to their conference 
rooms a man whose political wisdom and experi- 
ence are powerful in Democratic councils—Vice 
President Barkley. 





ALBEN W. BARKLEY worked his way through col- 
lege and law school, and served as prosecutor and 
judge in Kentucky before his election to Congress 
in 1912. He has been in Congress ever since—14 
years in the House of Representatives, 22 as a 
Senator, and nearly 3 as the Senate’s presiding 
officer. 

Mr. Barkley was Democratic leader of the Sen- 
ate from 1937 until he moved up to the Vice Presi- 
dency after the 1948 election. He is 73. 

The photo on the cover was taken during the 
interview in our conference rooms. 











Q Do you think, Mr. Vice President, the tradition 
about not taking military heroes into the Presidency 
is a good one, or that we might interrupt it? 

A That tradition has been “interrupted” a number 
of times—in the first instance by the election of George 
Washington. And I imagine Andrew Jackson would 
never have been President if it hadn’t been for the 
battle of New Orleans. 

Grant was elected because of his military record— 
Zachary Taylor was. If Theodore Roosevelt hadn’t 
been head of the “Rough Riders,” in the Spanish- 
American War, he would never have been Governor of 
New York and then Vice President, and therefore 
wouldn’t have become President. 

If the people think that a man who has devoted his 
life to the military defense of the country also has the 
qualities to make a good President in the administra- 
tion not only of our domestic affairs but in our foreign 
affairs, they have a perfect right to select him, and 
they have done it. 

Q That's true of either party? 

A Yes. 

Q Where would the Democratic Party be left if the 
Republicans, who nominate first, should choose Eis- 
enhower? 

A They would be left in a situation where they 
wouldn’t choose him. Seriously, of course, we all 
recognize the great appeal General Eisenhower has 
for the people of this country because of his great 
work. The Chicago Tribune a few days ago criti- 
cized Franklin Roosevelt for jumping General Mar- 
shall over I think 34 senior officers and said that 
General Marshall jumped General Eisenhower over 
hundreds of officers who outranked him to make 
him the commander in Europe. They seemed to 


oppose Eisenhower as the Republican nominee be- 
cause they think Eisenhower is a little bit too tainted 
with what they call New Dealism just because 
Roosevelt and Marshall made him the Commander 
in Chief in Europe. 

But if the Republicans should nominate any out- 
standing general—Eisenhower or anybody else—it 
wouldn’t necessarily follow that we would have to do 
the same. I suppose it is impossible to say that a con- 
vention that meets last doesn’t in some respect color 
its attitude or its position by what has happened in 
the other party convention which meets first. But I 
can’t imagine that it would have much influence on 
our nomination. 

Q Do you think the Democratic Party suffers from 
a dearth of good candidates? 

A It never has. And you can go on into the history 
of this country and find instances in which it looked 
like one party or the other didn’t have anybody at all 
—they just couldn’t seem to find anybody who meas- 
ured up to the situation. And yet when the time came 
they found somebody who made a great campaign, 
and, when elected, as a rule made a good President. 
So there isn’t any dearth of material. I would hate 
to see the time come when either party would 
have an absolute dearth. It would indicate a ste- 
rility that I don’t think ought to exist under the 
two-party system. 

Q Mr. Vice President, do you think a ticket headed 
by President Truman could win in ’52? 

A I certainly do. I have no information whatever 
as to President Truman’s intentions in 1952. The mat- 
ter has never been discussed between us or in my pres- 
ence, but if he feels, as a matter of public duty, that 
he should make the race in ’52, he can and undoubted- 
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ly will be nominated, and, in my opinion, will be 
elected. 

Q Against any candidate now mentioned? 

A Yes, because the Democratic Party has a positive 
program and a positive record which it can present 
to the American people. I think the foreign policy of 
the Truman Administration has been sound. Its ob- 
ject has been to stop the advance of Communism and 
to preserve peace and to prevent a third world war. 
Whether that can be accomplished it is impossible at 
this time to say, but this in the main has been the 
foundation of that foreign policy. 

In the domestic field the legislative policy of the 
Government has fortified the prosperity of the people 
and there has been created an economic background 
and foundation capable of withstanding any impact 
upon it by whatever events take place in the interna- 
tional field. 

Q The other day Churchill is reported to have re- 
marked that Gladstone became Prime Minister at 
83—we were just wondering whether you thought 
you too had ahead of you lots of years of public 
service? 

A I have ahead of me lots of years—whether they 
will be years of public service may depend on the 
American people—that’s something I can’t control. 
But, as you know, in the last 50 years the average 
span of a man’s life has been increased by about 25 
years. A man who is 70 now is supposed to be about 
what the man 50 years old was 50 years ago. 


Room for Older Men in Politics 

Q We ought to have more experienced men then in 
our public life? 

A That still goes back to the willingness of the peo- 
ple to keep men in office until they get experienced. 
When I was a young fellow in college I made a sort of 
anticipatory study of my entry in politics in the fu- 
ture, and I had a feeling that the British were much 
wiser than we were by keeping their men in public 
life, if they were capable, practically as a life career— 
just like lawyers, doctors or anything else. 

Take Gladstone, whom you spoke about—he spent 
practically all of his life in politics. Balfour did. 
Lloyd George served 54 years in the House of Com- 
mons. Churchill has been in there over 40 years. In 
Belgium, Count Carton de Wiart died a month or two 
ago and had been in the Belgian Parliament over 50 
years. The people kept them there because they felt 
they were faithful to their trust and became exper- 
ienced by their long service, and didn’t look upon an 
election as a mere favor to be conferred upon some 


North-South Alliance ‘Impractical’ . . . Foreign Policy 


To Be Vital in Campaign... Truman Ticket Could Win 











local favorite for four or six years and then passed 
on to somebody else. 

Q Do you think our Vice Presidents could be made 
more serviceable to the people by giving them more 
functions? 

A Do you mean by law? 

Q By law or otherwise—through the Constitution? 

A Of course, under the Constitution the Vice Presi- 
dent’s only duty officially is to preside over the Sen- 
ate, which gets a little drab every now and then. Con- 
gress now has made the Vice President a member of 
the National Security Council. I attend all the meet- 
ings and take part just as any other member. 

The President has asked me to attend all Cabinet 
meetings, which I do. I think Franklin Roosevelt 
started that custom, but prior to that I don’t think 
the Vice President attended: Cabinet meetings at all. 
So that he does have an opportunity to see the inside 
workings of the departments. 


How a Vice President Helps 

Q Should that be a legal requirement? 

A I think it might well be made a legal require- 
ment, because any President can discontinue the prac- 
tice any time he wants to, but I think it has been 
very helpful, and will be to any Vice President who 
sits there and participates in the discussions in re- 
gard to the different problems that arise in the de- 
partments. He has some voice in their settlement, not 
by a vote, because there are no votes in Cabinets. 
They discuss matters and come to some general con- 
clusions, and I think it is very helpful. 

Q How intimately familiar do you feel you are 
with the problems of the Executive as a result of your 
experience? 

A It’s a little hard to answer. Certainly I am much 
more familiar with them than I would be if I didn’t 
attend these meetings. But, of course, most of the work 
of the Cabinet members is done in their offices. They 
work out their departmental problems under their 
own jurisdiction, and those problems are not always 
brought to Cabinet meetings for discussion or deci- 
sion. They may be reported to Cabinet meetings in 
order to inform the Cabinet and to let each member of 
the Cabinet know something about what is going 
on in the other departments so that the left hand 
will know something about what the right hand is 
doing. 

Q But what I meant specifically was that if the 
Vice President is compelled to take over suddenly, do 
you think that mere presence at Cabinet meetings and 


(Continued on page 22) 
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. « » How Vice President keeps posted on major policies 


discussion is sufficient for him to be familiar with the 
problems of the Executive? 

A Probably not sufficient to enable him to be 
familiar with the details of every department. The 
only way he would be familiar with those details 
would be to sit in the Cabinet offices when they are 
working them out in their own departments. 

Q I meant on major policies— 

A I think on major policies he gets a pretty good 
grasp—more so on international than domestic affairs, 
because many of these problems—for instance, take 
the Department of the Interior, the policy toward the 
development of minerals, or reclamation and irriga- 
tion problems, power, all those things—are discussed 
in Cabinet meetings and the Vice President not only 
hears what’s going on but he can ask questions. 
Therefore he knows pretty well what the policy is 
in that Department, although he may not know the 
details of every figure or every dam that is going to 
be built, and so on. 

But in international matters, on all major ques- 
tions, they are discussed freely and exhaustively so 
that the Vice President does get an intimate knowl- 
edge of them. And now that the Vice President is a 
member of the Security Council he gets more inti- 
mate information about our security than he other- 
wise could. He can’t reveal any of that information, 
but he does have it. Of course President Truman was 
Vice President only about three months and therefore 
he didn’t have a real test period. But it was so short a 
period that he had not been able to familiarize him- 
self with all the different questions that had arisen in 
12 years under Roosevelt, and he had to engage in a 
very intensive effort as soon as he became President 
to bring himself up to date on all those things that had 
not been discussed in Cabinet meetings and on which 
he had no opportunity to acquire full information. 


South—Traditionally Democratic 

Q What is your feeling about the plan of Senator 
Mundt, of South Dakota, to reorganize the political 
parties—to have the Southern Democrats vote with 
the Northern Republicans? 

A I doubt its practicability. 

Q From what standpoint? 

A In the first place, while there has been a little 
disagreement in certain parts of the South over the 
policies of the Democratic platform and the Demo- 
cratic Administration, they are traditionally Demo- 
cratic and I don’t see how you could work out a com- 
bination by which different sections of the country 
would still vote their particular tickets, and yet vote 
for somebody else as President in the electoral college. 

I believe in the two-party system—straight out. I 
think it has shown ‘its value in this country as com- 
pared to the countries where they have a multiplicity 
of parties, where no one party ever gets a majority. 


You have to have all sorts of compromises in order to 
get a government and then its life is precarious. And 
you can never fix responsibility in those countries on 
one political party. 

Q I think Senator Mundt’s point was that a tem- 
porary alliance would lead to rebuilding the two ma- 
jor political parties because he figured it would be a 
realignment— 

A Of course there has always been a feeling among 
a great many people in this country that there ought 
to be a liberal party and a conservative party in the 
United States. Whether the names Democratic and 
Republican Party truly indicate the difference in 
these viewpoints has been a question for wide discus- 
sion. And the question arises, what names will these 
new parties take? Are they going to retain their old 
names?. If so, will the Democrats who didn’t agree 
with our platform in 1948 be willing to assume the 
name “Republicans”? Or will the Republicans in the 
North create a party called the Democratic Party, or 
will there be complete new names for the two parties 
left in the country, and if so, what would their names 
be? 


Difficulties in North-South Ccoalition 

Q Senator Mundt told us that this would be tak- 
en care of after the two parties had really realigned. 
His idea was that the Northern Republicans would be 
more and more for States’ rights so as to conform with 
the Southern idea of States’ rights. He even suggested 
Fair Employment Practices Commissions along State 
lines rather than federal lines— 

A That gets into the machinery of legislation. That 
doesn’t necessarily go to the heart of what the national 
political party is going to stand for. And both parties 
being national in their history and in their scope, it’s 
rather difficult to see how you can make a political 
party which would appeal to the people for the elec- 
tion of a President and Vice President and a Con- 
gress. If it would be just local and have compart- 
ments in different States that will be called some- 
thing else or that would appeal to the local situa- 
tion in order to get votes—I frankly doubt the prac- 
ticality of it. 

Q Do you think that minorities within a party 
should have more protection? 

A That raises a question: How are you going to 
give minorities in a party more protection for their 
viewpoints? 

Q You could resume the two-thirds rule for a presi- 
dential nomination at Democratic conventions, 
couldn’t you? 

A I am opposed to that two-thirds rule. I helped 
to repeal it at the 1936 Convention and I have had 
no cause to regret it. It was an artificial thing. It is 
utterly opposed to the theory of democracy, which is 
that a majority shall rule. If a “minority” is a major- 
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.. « ‘Southern Democrats, by and large, have been liberal’ 


ity and is able to control political parties, why ought 
ijt not control the whole Government, then? 

Q Unless they form a new party, what recourse do 
these people have who live in the South and who feel 
that year in and year out their votes in the electoral 
college are given in assistance to a party with which 
they disagree? 

A You might say they can continue to work within 
the party to which they belong for the supremacy of 
their viewpoint. I realize the difficulty of that, and 
that’s what happened in 1948—those who disagreed 
split off into the Dixiecrats—I don’t like that word— 
I didn’t give them that name—but they either have to 
help mold the party of which they are a member to 
their viewpoint, or, if they wish to do so, they can 
organize a new party. But that still gets you back to 
the multiplicity of political parties in this country, 
where it would be more difficult for any one of them 
to be held responsible. 

Q Unless they form a new party which the North- 
ern Republicans will accept? 

A Your question would suggest that a minority of 
Democrats in the South who don’t happen to agree. 
with some policy of the majority of that party should 
form a party of their own, and invite the Republicans 
to abandon their party and their name and join in. I 
don’t think that’s practical and I don’t think the 
Republicans would do it. 

Q Would you say you are facing the same situation 
in 1952 in the South with respect to party differences 
as you faced in 1948? 

A That’s rather speculative. It’s difficult to predict 
what the conditions will be in 1952. Since 1948 some 
of the States that went against the Democratic ticket 
have gone along in their local elections and they have 
gone along by way of accepting most of these local 
issues on the program of the Administration or the 
party. Whether in States like Louisiana and Alabama 
or South Carolina, where they fought it out within a 
party and defeated those who divided off in 1948, they 
will feel as strongly about the same sort of procedure 
in 1952 is a speculative matter on which I wouldn’t 
like to express an opinion. But I think that the 
chances are less likely that they will in 1952. 


Civil-Rights Stalemate 

Q Haven't you an alliance of Democrats and Re- 
publicans in Congress which brought about a stale- 
mate on the civil-rights issue, so that neither party is 
going to be able to accomplish the civil-rights pro- 
gram? ; 

A That’s right—not this session, and probably not 
this Congress. 

Q Doesn't that coalition work on many issues? 

A It is supposed to work. I have never charged it 
as being, as it is frequently termed, “an unholy al- 
liance,” and I don’t like the term, but it has been a 








“coalition” in both Houses. There is no question about 
that, not only on civil rights, but on other matters. 

Q Couldn’t that carry over into the general elec- 
tion? 

A It could carry over if the Democrats at the polls 
who disagree with our program would want to vote 
the Republican ticket. They can do that—they are 
free to do that. And, on the other hand, Republicans 
who don’t agree with the Republican program can 
vote for us and many of them have. Ever since 1932 
and including 1932 many Republicans have voted for 
our program and our ticket because they didn’t agree 
with their own party, but they didn’t form any new 
party in order to do that. They just shifted their vote. 

Q But in the South there is a barrier, isn’t there, to 
that because they have that aversion to voting Re- 
publican? 

A That’s an intellectual barrier—there is no physi- 
cal or legal barrier. 


Breakup of Two-Party System? 

Q Isn't this coalition in Congress a breakup of the 
two-party system? 

A In a sense, yes, it is. It makes it more difficult 
to fix responsibility on either party, although we are 
the majority now and the Republicans who have 
helped bring this thing about can go out and say, 
‘Well, the Democrats are in control—they didn’t do 
this. We’re not responsible; they’re responsible.” 

To the extent that legislation has been molded 
by this so-called coalition, it is a breakup of party 
responsibility. 

Q Outside of the civil-rights issue, would you— 
looking back over the record of the Democrats in 
Congress from the South—say that their record had 
been liberal or conservative on other legislation? 

A By and large, it has been liberal. It has been 
liberal in regard to agricultural legislation. It has 
been liberal in monetary legislation. 

The members of both Houses from the South have 
been very liberal. That’s very natural, because I think 
the agricultural program probably has benefited the 
South as a whole more than any other section of the 
country. They supported the Securities and Exchange 
legislation following the investigation we had of the 
Wall Street situation after the crash of 1929 and 1930. 
They have always supported legislation for greater 
regulation of railroad rates and things of that sort— 
monopolies. They supported and wrote the Clayton 
Antitrust law and they wrote the amendments to 
it—the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Q Except for the civil-rights issue, then, there 
would not be much of an issue in the South between 
liberalism and conservatism? 

A No, there wouldn’t be. Of course there are con- 
servatives who don’t go the whole distance in what 
(Continued on page 24) 


















-.- ‘Every State ought to attempt to have an FEPC’ 


we call liberalism or progressivism in the Democratic 
Party. 

Q Do you see a solution of the civil-rights question 
by State methods—is there a way out of this through 
State legislation? 

A There has been some progress made in the States. 
For instance, in Georgia they abclished the poll tax 
as a requirement to vote. They did it in Louisiana 
before this acute agitation grew up. They did it in 
North Carolina and they did it in Florida. 

In Louisiana the vote increased about 75 per cent. 
In North Carolina it increased about 90 per cent. In 
Florida it increased 110 per cent. And yet it did not 
have any effect on the political complexion of those 
States, at all. It just showed that there were a great 
many more people who were being disfranchised by 
the nonpayment of a poll tax than could be num- 
bered among the voters of any group or race. 

Q They didn’t vote any differently, then? 

A No. The proportion was not disturbed at all, 
unless actually the margin was increased. 


What to Do About FEPC’s 

Q Do you think the State Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Commissions are the first step? 

A My own belief is that every State ought to at- 
tempt to have an FEPC within its own boundaries. 
But just like the poll tax and just like other so-called 
civil-rights legislation. it is difficult to divide the 
country up into economic compartments or into com- 
partments in which there may or may not be the 
enjoyment of these civil rights. 

In my judgment it is an utter inconsistency in a 
democracy in its broad sense for a government to be 
able to reach its strong arm into every home in the 
land and pick the strongest in that home—white, 
colored, brown or any other race or group—and send 
that man all over the world to fight to preserve de- 
mocracy and then when he gets back home he can’t 
even vote and he can’t enjoy democracy in the sense 
that he has an equal chance with other equally quali- 
fied men to secure employment. That’s utterly incon- 
sistent with democracy and with the freedom of peo- 
ple under a democracy, according to my viewpoint. 

If the States would go ahead and do it—if they 
would abolish the poll tax—it would probably be a 
better thing, but, inasmuch as there is a group which 
won’t do it, you’ve got to consider from the broad, 
national standpoint whether the National Govern- 
ment—in these States which will not do it—owes any 
duty to these people who are required to fight for 
their country but cannot vote for it or take part with 
equal opportunity in its economic life. 

Q Do you think the agitation and discussion of 
civil rights has been constructive? 

A I think so. 

Q We get the impression you feel the political 


States’ rights movement is weaker now in the South 
than it was in 1948—is that right? 

A I don’t know whether that is the right terminol- 
ogy—the ‘States’ rights’ issues. I think the situation 
which resulted in that movement in 1948 has been 
considerably mollified, because in Alabama—while 
Truman’s and my name weren’t even on the ballot 
down there by action of the State Committee—the 
Alabama Democrats have since reversed that situa- 
tion so that they certainly would not keep us off the 
ballot if we or any other Democrats were running 
again. 

The same improved political situation has existed 
in Louisiana. Of course in Georgia it never did exist 
—we got our normal majority ‘in Georgia—because 
the movement down there didn’t get any hold at all, 
Running a Dixiecrat candidate for President got no- 
where in Georgia. But even in South Carolina, Gov- 
ernor Thurmond’s defeat for the Senate by Senator 
Johnston, although they both took the same position 
on these civil rights, indicates that the political situ- 
ation, from the standpoint of the mechanics of it, has 
improved, so that I think it undoubtedly has become 
less tense, and the people of the whole South realize 
that throughout the history of the country the Demo- 
cratic Party is the only party that ever did anything 
to improve it. When they weigh that against some 
disagreement over the mechanics of politics, involv- 
ing these different controversies that have been en- 
phasized, they will hesitate a long time before they 
go over, saddlebags and all, to a political party which 
not only not ever did anything to help their economic 
condition but regarded them as stepchildren. 


Stating the Issues for 1952 

Q You think the Democratic outlook is pretty 
good then? 

A I do. 

Q With respect to the coming campaign, what do 
you think are going to be the issues in 1952? 

A You know that old saying, “Man proposes and 
God disposes.” It’s a pretty true one, and it might be 
said also that “politicians propose and people dis- 
pose.” I.don’t like to use the word “politician,” ex- 
cept in the sense that it is a man versed in the science 
of government. Of course, our foreign-relations policy 
will undoubtedly occupy a great part in the campaign 
of 1952, and should, because the people are entitled to 
know what it is and why it is. 

There will be a lot of questioning, and the people 
are entitled to full information about it and to know 
the attitude of both parties and their candidates on 
it. I don’t care what people think about whether we 
should or should not have world-wide responsibility— 
we do have it. There is no way for us to escape it in 
my judgment. And inasmuch as it is a new thing that 
has come about within the last generation, certainly 
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since World War I, the people are entitled to know 
why we have adopted that policy of responsibility, 
why we adopted the Truman program with respect 
to Greece and Turkey, why we adopted the Marshall 
Plan, why the Atlantic Pact, why the Point Four 
program, why we did or did not do certain things in 
Asia, and so on. They are entitled to know the facts 
about that because they’re going to have to vote on it. 
And if there is a sharp division between the two 
parties in 1952 on the foreign policy, they have a right 
to all the information they can get in order to assess 
and properly distinguish the proposals of the two 
parties and of the candidates for President and Vice 
President. 

Q There will be a real issue about it then? 

A I don’t think it is possible to avoid the full dis- 
cussion of our foreign policy in the campaign of 
1952, no matter who the candidates are. 


Agreements on Foreign Policy 

Q Do you think there will be a sharp distinction 
between the two parties on foreign policy? 

A There ought not to be. I happen to be one of 
those who sat in—long before Mr. Roosevelt died and 
long before the war ended—in nonpartisan confer- 
ences. The basis for the Charter of the United Nations 
and also the Bretton Woods International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank were part of our 
foreign policy and all this was worked out on a non- 
partisan or bipattisan basis. And that’s the way it 
should have been and that’s the way it was. 

Of course, when it reaches a point where members 
of a minority party who do not agree even with the 
program worked out in the bipartisan conferences 
publicly denounce the program, and vote against it 
every time they get a chance in Congress, it makes it 
much more difficult to attain a policy than it 
would be if, after these conferences, the members 
of both parties would go along in a general way, 
subject to such amendments or modifications as 
they can work out in the Congress, or in the Senate, 
if it is only a matter that goes to the Senate. More 
and more and more, in the last year or two, mem- 
bers of the minority have seen fit to make issues out 
of our foreign policies. 

Q Maybe they are reflecting public opinion? 

A They probably think they do in their particular 
bailiwick. Maybe they are trying to create public 
opinion. But what I am trying to say is that it is 
difficult always to maintain an absolute bipartisan 
approach to a foreign policy or any other policy if 
important and outstanding members of the minority 
party are unwilling to go along with it and are con- 
stantly criticizing it and denouncing it as unwise. 

It’s not easy to get a non-co-operator to co-operate. 
He’s by nature obstreperous. If he honestly feels that 
our policy is unwise, it’s not very consistent to deplore 
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the lack of a bipartisan foreign policy now when 
some of those who deplore it did everything they 
could to prevent a bipartisan policy from continuing 
as it started out in 1945. 

Now, there was no division particularly between 
the parties on the Greece and Turkey issue, on the 
Marshall Plan—there were individual instances where 
men voted against it, but the thing was worked out 
even as late as that in bipartisan conferences at the 
State Department and at the White House. 

More and more, as election approaches, the party 
out of power has, I suppose, a natural tendency to be 
critical of whatever has happened under the Admin- 
istration of the party in power, even though some of 
their own outstanding men helped to make that 
policy. And so I would imagine that there would be 
disagreement, if that pattern is to be followed in 
1952, between the two major parties, and they might 
have different planks in their platform in regard to 
foreign policy. 

Q How about this Communism thing—will that 
be an issue? 

A I suppose there are those who will try to make 
it an issue. Of course, both party organizations are 
against Communism. They will so declare it in un- 
equivocal terms. The fact is that we have Communists 
in this country, the fact is that, dating all the way 
back to Secretary Hull and even further back to 
Henry Stimson as Secretary of State, people took 
examinations to get in the State Department or in 
other departments, which couldn’t reveal what their 
opinions were about politics. The Civil Service Com- 
mission wasn’t permitted even to ask about their 
political views. Therefore it is perfectly natural that 
some people got into the Government who were taint- 
ed with that sort of ideology. 


Getting Rid of Communists 

I think that the Government has made an honest 
and efficient and successful effort to get rid of them. 
They—our Administration officials—have prosecuted 
Communists in the courts and have convicted them. 
We have felt that under the American system of 
fair trial, every man is entitled to a fair hearing, no 
matter what he is accused of. The public doesn’t know 
the full force of what has actually happened in 
Government in getting rid of men and women 
who were suspected of disloyalty. Their names are 
not given out because of the obvious reasons. The 
Government has done a pretty good job in getting 
rid of them. 

There will be an effort made, of course, next year 
to create the impression: among the American people 
that our Government, the .-Truman Administration, 
the State Department, the Commerce Department 
and the whole framework of the Government, has 
(Continued on page 26) 




















been greatly infiltrated with this Communist ide- 
ology and that the Government has not been rapid 
enough or thorough enough in its determination to get 
rid of the Communists. I think it has been fair to those 
who have been accused or suspected and has elimi- 
nated those upon whom rested any suspicion that 
they were not loyal to the Government of the United 
States. 

Q Do you think that a Senator should have the 
right to accuse someone on the Senate floor of being 
a Communist without offering proof? 

A I, as Vice President, have avoided getting into 
the question of charges on the floor of the Senate. 
The Constitution gives a Senator a right to be pro- 
tected in anything he says there. It’s a rather incon- 
sistent thing—the rules of the Senate prevent one 
Senator from saying anything about another Senator 
that could be remotely interpreted as a reflection 
upon his integrity or conduct unbecoming a Senator. 
But he can get on the floor and denounce anybody 
outside the Senate, in Government or out of Govern- 
ment, without the slightest remedy that can be 
adopted by the injured person. You would have to 
amend the Constitution in order to relieve any Sena- 
tor of that immunity. 

._ As to the fairness of it, the theory of that constitu- 
tional provision was that a member of Congress ought 
not to be embarrassed in the performance of his duty 
inside the chamber by the fear that something he 
might say might drag him into court either for prose- 
cution or for a civil suit. And the theory on which it 
was based was sound, but undoubtedly it has been 
abused and is abused frequently. There is a question 
of fairness to those accused which enters into it, but 
I don’t think this can be remedied except by a con- 
stitutional amendment removing senatorial or con- 
gressional immunity. It raises the question of whether 
any Senator or any Congressman ought to be sub- 
jected to the fear that whatever-he says on the floor 
of either body may result in a damage suit, libel, 
slander, etc. 


Individual’s Rights in Senate Attack 

Q Isn't it also true that the person accused has the 
right to have his record defended by another Senator? 

A Oh, yes. Any Senator has just as much right to 
get up and defend a man who is accused as another 
Senator has the right to accuse him. The trouble is 
frequently that the accusation is made out of a clear 
sky and no Senator is familiar enough with the man’s 
record to get up and defend it on the spot and put it 
into the same issue of the newspapers with the other 
side of the question. It may be days before anybody 
feels that he can arise and give the facts with regard 
to any individual so as to do him justice as if he were 
doing it in court. 

Q Wouldn't this whole thing be better handled if 
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committees were impartial in their investigation in the 
first place so that it wouldn't lead to these things? 

A You're assuming that committees are not fair in 
their investigations, and there again you enter the 
question of the congressional right and you enter the 
question of whether it is better for individuals to suf- 
fer, as undoubtedly they do sometimes, or for the pub- 
lic interest of the Government and the people to out- 
weigh the rights of the individual and, therefore, 
justify committees in a course of interrogation and 
revelation that might not be tolerated in any court of 
justice in the country. There is no rule by which a 
committee is required to follow the rules of evidence 
or procedure that would be adopted and required in 
any criminal case in any court in the country. 


Near Saturation Point on Taxes? 

Q What about taxes as a campaign issue? Are we 
getting near the saturation point on taxes? 

A Every time we increase them we get nearer. I 
didn’t mean a facetious reply, but it naturally is true 
that every time we raise taxes we get closer to the 
saturation point. 

Q How near are we now? 

A Do you mean in dollars? 

Q Applying the principle of diminishing returns— 

A I think in some categories we have just about 
reached the saturation point. But you have to look 
at the whole income of the people, and the propor- 
tion of that taken by taxes, to determine whether you 
have reached the saturation point. Take in 1932: Our 
national income was about 38 billion dollars. That 
was a low year. The proportion taken by taxes was 
greater than what is now taken out of the 250-billion 
annual income. 

Our country could stand another increase on the 
over-all percentage to be taken by the Government. 
You reach a point of difficulty there, however, in un- 
dertaking to allocate which parts of the economy can 
stand more and which has reached a point of satura- 
tion, and that’s a very difficult thing. 

There are some compartments of our economy that 
can stand more taxes—there are others that can't 
stand any more. And it is for the committees in Con- 
gress to try as much as they can to work out a pro- 
gram that will recognize those that have reached a 
point of saturation and not increase them any more, 
and those that have not and obtain additional revenue 
from those. 

Q Do you think the Vice President ought to have 
a vote in the Senate? 

A Well, he does when there is a tie. 

Q Outside of that? 

A I hadn’t thought about it—but I doubt it. 

Q Are there times when you'd like to vote? 

A Yes, there are times. There have been times when 
I’ve wished there was a tie so I could untie it. 
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OPEN MOUTH TELLUM STORY... 


When you want to close a sale with a tough 
customer, you don’t send a printed page. You send a 
man. And when that salesman gets there, he doesn’t 
hold up a sign urging the prospect to buy. He opens 
his mouth and he talks. 

Newspapers are a wonderful advertising medium 
— we use them ourselves. So are magazines. But the 
strongest sales message ever printed doesn’t have 
the conviction of the same message delivered by a 
good salesman. And what is the closest thing to 
personal selling that you can get in any truly na- 
tional advertising medium? 


You know the answer. It’s radio. 


People sell on television, too, but television reaches 
only 3 out of every 10 families—compared to radio’s 
19 out of 20. Only with radio can human salesmen 
sell to a really national audience. 

With a half hour evening show on network radio 
this fall, a drug advertiser can talk — yes, talk — to 
234 million more people than he’d reach with a black 
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and white page in Life... And it’ll cost him 95¢ 
less per thousand. 

The money he spends for that fall show will sell 
—as only the voice can — to 8,289,000 people... 
The same investment in newspapers will reach only 
3,696,000. 

You know that 95% of America listens to the 
radio. But did you know that they listen more — 13 
million man-hours more every week — than in pre- 
television 1946? 


But above ali, remember: 


People sell better than paper. The voice is more 
persuasive than ink. You don’t win an election by 
holding up printed speeches — and you can’t 
expect printed salesmen to sell as well as human 
beings. 

When the drug products you sell are advertised 
on the NBC radio network, every advertising dollar 
works harder for you. Because more people listen 
to NBC than to any other voice on earth. 
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Taft: Leading Republican Candidate Now 


Taft is way out in front for 
the Republican nomination—so 
long as Eisenhower stays on the 
side lines. 

“Mr. Republican’’ has two 
thirds of the needed Convention 
votes already. He's stronger than 
all opponents, combined. 

It’s a factor Eisenhower boost- 
ers keep bumping into when 
they talk of an “Ike for Presi- 
dent” draft. 


The one solid fact in a confused po- 
litical outlook is this: As of now, Sen- 
ator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, has lined 
up far more votes than any other Re- 
publican presidential aspirant. 

Taft-for-President managers already 
have in sight 400 of the 600 ballots 
needed to nominate at the Republican 
National Convention. They can win by 
getting these two things: 

A clean sweep of delegates in 15 
States where Taft strength was con- 
centrated in 1948. These States are 
mainly in the South and in the Mid- 
west. 

Two thirds of the delegates in 17 
other States where Taft showed 
scattered strength the last time or 
has picked up support more re- 
cently. 

If the Republican Convention were 
held at this time, the Taft wing of the 
party is convinced that it would capture 
the nomination by the fourth ballot. It 
even sees a possibility of victory with- 
out a single one of the 232 votes. from 
the delegations expected to favor 
Thomas E. Dewey, of New York; Alfred 
E. Driscoll, of New Jersey; Harold E. 
Stassen, of Minnesota, and Earl Warren 
of California. 

Those hopes of victory, however, over- 
look the possibility of a band-wagon rush 
to Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. They 
are pinned, instead, to indications of 
support that Taft followers are being 
given as they move around the country. 

The Taft strategists, led by the 
Senator’s cousin, David S. Ingalls, a 
Cleveland attorney, have visited two 
thirds of the States and made contact 
with party leaders in the remainder. The 
information they have collected has led 
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But Band-Wagon 


them to urge the Senator to go all-out for 
the nomination, to let them start seeking 
pledges of Convention delegates. 

The strategists find that a ticket headed 
by Taft would appeal again to many of 
the States from which he drew his strong- 
est support in the 1948 Republican Con- 
vention. This Taft appeal, in the South, 
reaches into Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. It goes up 
into the Border States of Missouri and 
Kentucky. Taft’s own Ohio, and Illinois, 
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are on the list from the Midwest. Colo- 
rado represents the Far West and Penn- 
sylvania the East. 

Those 15 States supplied 4 out of 
every 5 votes that Taft received in 1948. 
They gave him more than half of their 
combined ballots. If Taft can get the 
other half of their votes in 1952, he will 
have a nucleus of 398 delegates and be 
well on the way to the nomination. 

Victory, as the Taft planners now see 
it, could be clinched by taking two thirds 
of the 350 votes from 17 other States in 
which the Senator now shows growing 
strength. That would bring his total up 
to 631 of the 1,198 Convention ballots— 
81 more than necessary. The gains in 
Taft strength are measured by increas- 
ing sympathy for his foreign and domestic 
policies, by shifts of party personnel that 
give the Senator's supporters more con- 
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which the Taft team is. counting for its 
secondary strength. 

Three shadows, however, fall across 
the path of that well-organized team. 

A tightly knit coalition could block 
Taft. And most of the anti-Taft elements 
in the Republican Party are rallying 
ground General Eisenhower. 

A fear that Taft cannot win in a 
national political race exists even among 
some of the Senator’s most loyal friends. 
These friends of Senator Taft doubt his 
yote-getting power. Public-opinion polls 
show that General Eisenhower would 
pull more votes than the Senator. The 
jatest Gallup poll indicates that Chief 
Justice Fred M. Vinson, as the Demo- 
cratic candidate, would defeat Senator 
Taft as the Republican nominee. Indi- 
cations of that kind tend to have a poli- 
tical effect. 

The Senator himself shows far less 
enthusiasm for the nomination than might 
be expected from his position of strength 
and prestige in Congress and in the Re- 
publican Party. For one thing, Mr. Taft 
remembers that he showed considerable 
strength at the 1940 Convention and 
again in 1948. But still he failed of nom- 
ination. 

In 1940, Senator Taft climbed up to 
877 votes, three fourths of the way to 
the 501 then required for nomination. 
Pennsylvania with 72 votes and Michigan 
with 38 teetered toward Taft and almost 
threw the nomination to him. Then a 
political unknown, Wendell Willkie, came 
on with a rush, corralled the Pennsylvania 
and Michigan delegations, and walked 
away with the victory. 

Eight years later, in 1948, Taft tried 
again. That time he got exactly half the 
votes necessary for the nomination—274 
out of 548. Governor Thomas E. Dewey, 
of New York, beat him on the third ballot. 

Now, with a larger head start, with the 
nomination apparently more nearly with- 
in his grasp than ever before, Mr. Taft 
shows less interest in it than he has in the 
past. His enthusiasm is dulled in large 
part by personal factors. 

Mrs. Taft is ill, no longer able to cam- 
paign by the side of her husband as in 
the past. At 62, the Senator himself is be- 
ginning to look forward to a time when 
he can retire from the political firing line. 
He has been on it now for 30 years. After 
all that time, he is a little less ambitious 
for bigger tasks, a little less eager for an- 
other hard political fight. He can remain 
in the Senate for five more years, serving 
out his present term, without going 
through another campaign. And, in the 
Senate, Mr. Taft is “Mr. Republican.” 

The Senator’s idea at this time, there- 
fore, is not to seek the nomination of the 
Republican Party actively but to let it 
seek him. He is content, for the moment, 
to sit back and let his followers sample 
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Taft strategists are eying the fourth ballot 


sentiment. By January 1, Taft expects to 
know whether that sentiment is strong 
enough to assure him the nomination. At 
that point, he will decide whether to let 
his name go before the party Convention 
in Chicago next July. 

Taft has no intention of being coy 
about trying for the nomination. He sim- 
ply is not interested in making another 
futile bid for it. He says he will accept it 
if a majority of Republicans really want 
him to have it. 

The closest political advisers to the 
Senator believe he will try for the nom- 
ination. They tell him that he has, as 
usual, a solid volume of support in the 
South, although General Eisenhower has 


friends there, too. They tell him he can 
bank, as usual, on the Midwest. In the 
East and Far West, Taft workers must 
search for whatever additional votes 
might be necessary to nail down the 
nomination. 

The Republican National Convention, 
however, is more than 10 months away. 
No delegates have been picked, no dele- 
gates have been pledged. That leaves 
time and opportunity for a possible stam- 
pede to the General, who, up to now, has 
not even said he is a Republican. But, at 
the moment, it is Senator Robert A. Taft 
who is stepping far out ahead of all other 
potential nominees. Taft, as of now, is the 
man to beat. 
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Republicans are eying the same candidate 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL: BIG BUSINESS 


Profits for Institutions, Glory for Players 


“Yea, team!’ is a business 
slogan, too. College football, 
outgrowing amateur sports, is a 
300-million-dollar enterprise. 

West Point trouble is drawing 
attention to gridirons every- 
where. A glance shows what 
football means to big schools. 

It's a million-dollar deal in 
some cases. A backfield star is a 
cash asset. Winning teams may 
be the difference between profit 
and loss. 


College football, big business in 
sports, is running into more growing 
pains. Scandal at West Point is rais- 
ing questions about player-recruiting 
methods. Agreements to regulate tele- 
vision broadcasts of games have law- 
yers wondering whether colleges are 
bumping into antitrust laws. 

Football itself, as colleges play it, 
long ago graduated out of an amateur 
status. Gate receipts in 1950 exceeded 
100 million dollars. Major-league base- 
ball, by comparison, is small-time stuff 
with a “gate” of about 20 million. Invest- 
ment in football plant and equipment is 
estimated conservatively at 300 million 
dollars and is growing year by year. 

As big business, college football looks 
to a regular supply of youths for its basic 
raw material. A fleet foot, a pair of slip- 
pery hips, a good eye plus a superior 
throwing arm may be worth tens or hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to a college 
—the difference between profit and loss 
on the ledger. 

Individual players in this biggest of 
competitive sports are limited to three 
years of varsity competition. The hero of 
today is the graduate of tomorrow. The 
search for heroes is intense, competition 
keen, the range of offers limited. 

Where baseball can offer an individ- 
ual player big pay—up to $100,000 a 
year—the college must cover up its offers. 
There may be an athletic scholarship 
worth several thousand dollars a year. 
Jobs are usually provided, at wages of 
$100 to $200 or $300 a month and little 
actual work aside from football itself. 
Service academies can offer education 
that costs the Government $30,000. 
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In some cases, outstanding players are 
promised jobs after graduation by alumni 
who want their alma mater to excel. 
Infrequently, there are outright cash 
payments—money tucked in a prospect's 
pocket on the night of high-school grad- 
uation can persuade him to select a cer- 
tain college. But there is nothing formal, 
nothing exact, no recognized salary 
scale. 

Big stakes, really big money, never- 
theless, are involved in college football. 
How big, and how important, winning 
can be is seen from a few balance sheets 
of large and small universities. 

Purdue University, for example, took 
in $597,110.50 on football during the 
year ended in June, 1950. Purdue spent 
$208,758.49 on football that year—includ- 
ing items of $15,309.65 on equipment 
and $191,586.97 on “competition ex- 
pense.” Football profit for the season was 
$388,352.01. This paid for the loss on 


other sports at Purdue, contributed $33, | 


098 to permanent improvements for the 
athletic department, and added $95,449 
to Purdue’s balance of funds for the year. 

University of Minnesota in the same 
year took in nearly $900,000 for admis. 
sions to sports contests, two thirds from 
football games. About $800,000 was 
spent on the athletic program, including 
$205,000 for “repairs and alterations.” 
The remaining $100,000, plus $83,000 
carried over from the previous year's 
funds, was transferred to “plant funds.” 

Wisconsin, at the same time, spent 
$457,503 on sports and took in $547,286, 
mostly from football for a $89,783 profit. 

Ohio State University’s sports receipts 


last year reached $1,561,000. The Uni-. 


versity spent $54,300 on its stadium; $2, 
500 on its golf course. It got $16,761 
from football broadcasting and another 
$7,617 from movies and TV broadcasts 
of its games. The cash balance in Ohio 
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State’s athletic funds rose from $149,- 


113.32 on July 1, 1950, to $365,475 on 
July 1, 1951. 

Importance of winning shows up in 
the accounts kept by Louisiana State 
University. In the year ended in June, 
1950, Louisiana’s Tigers cost $7,440.70 
more than they brought in durjng the 
regular season. But the Tigers made the 
Sugar Bowl that year. The Bowl game 
netted a profit of $79,212.51 for L.S.U. 
This was enough to pay the football defi- 
cit up to that point, make up the loss of 
$22,725 on minor sports, and put $49,- 
046.31 extra into the University’s coffers. 

West Point’s winning teams of recent 
years made enough profit for the West 
Point Athletic Association to start one of 
the world’s most expensive golf courses. 
About $430,000 has been spent on the 
course so far. Now that the Point’s team 
has been destroyed, by expulsion of most 
of its players, the question of finishing 
the golf course is up in the air. 

These examples show the scale that 
football finances already have reached 
in colleges. The take, apparently, is to 
be swelled by television. Some colleges 
see an extra $100,000 or so in revenue, 
per big game, from the sale of TV rights. 
For postseason games, the TV value will 


be much higher. Advance rights to the 
next three Rose Bowl games, for instance, 
are reported to have been sold for 
$1,500,000, an average of more than half 
a million dollars per game. 

Colleges are not the only ones that can 
profit from football, obviously. Sports- 
equipment manufacturers, advertisers 
and broadcasters all participate. Profes- 
sional football is another growing, com- 
mercial offshot of the college sport. 
Millions of dollars are involved in these 
associated industries. ; 

The players, by contrast, get a very 
small return for themselves out of the 
big sums now wrapped up in football. 
This appears true despite all the pub- 
licized subsidies paid to athletes. A play- 
er on the field, whose skill may mean a 
$100,000 profit for his university, rarely 
gets a total return of as much as several 
thousand dollars a year and he has to 
take that indirectly. He gets nothing from 
broadcasters or manufac.urers whose 
products he may be helping to advertise. 

Outright. pay for an athlete is strictly 
forbidden, of course, by college-football 
rules. Rules violations of any kind are 
rarely admitted and almost never proved. 

The system of recruiting and manag- 
ing athletes actually works on a semi- 
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professional and entirely business basis. 
It has worked that way for 30 years. As 


the financial importance of football 
grows, operations probably will tend to 
become more businesslike, not less. 

Many colleges admit this freely, 
though seldom on the record and in pub- 
lic. Their executives point out that, as the 
financial rewards of winning go higher, 
the competition for star players gets hot- 
ter. They, after all, are the individuals 
who can win games and draw crowds. 

In the struggle to obtain their services, 
rules of amateur sport are by-passed. 
Coaches watch the high schools for good 
players, sometimes depending on alumni 
as scouts, but often sending their own 
paid representatives around the country. 

Good prospects are signed up as fresh- 
men for college before they ever leave 
high school. West Point recently has 
given expense-free tours to selected 
high-school seniors every year. The tour 
included six weeks’ residence at the 
Academy, with special training for the 
entrance exam. The Naval Academy at 
Annapolis and other colleges extend the 
same aid to athletes, but not to other 
aspiring students. 

A really outstanding player may be ap- 
proached by dozens of colleges before 
he picks one. Most colleges offer at least 
a scholarship, which means free tuition. 
Many larger schools now. have a package 
deal that includes, board, room, laundry, 
books and pocket money. 

As this competition increases, the scale 
of benefits for the star players is jump- 
ing. That increases football costs, and it 
has been a factor in some colleges’ deci- ° 
sion to quit the business altogether. 

Yet, even for the stars, college football 
is seldom a gold mine. Many of these 
players end up in physical-education 
courses, so their academic standing can 
be virtually guaranteed. Cash value of 
even the most subsidized player's bene- 
fits usually is less than $10,000 for his 
entire college career. For run-of-the-mill 
players, football may offer no more than 
other students make at odd jobs, and 
there is no security at all in the sport. It 
does offer campus glory, publicity and 
the fun of playing. 

Football’s future is coming in for 
more and more questioning, as inci- 
dents such as West Point’s scandal are 
revealed. Some colleges advocate out- 
right subsidy of players through athletic 
scholarships, granted under publicized 
conditions. 

Arguments over player subsidy and 
special academic favors for football 
heroes, in any case, are only two of foot- 
ball’s problems. The college game is big 
business now. Its directors worry about 
many things—even the antitrust laws, 
where television broadcast agreements 
are concerned. 
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Portugal, a little dictatorship, 
looks big in U.S. plans for de- 
fending Europe. It is taking on 
stature as an ally. 

The Azores, airfields, deep 
harbors make the country a nat- 
ural for defending the Mediter- 
ranean and North Africa. 

So Portugal’s modest dictator, 
Salazar, is getting U.S. help to 
bolster industry, tighten defense 
and grow stronger. 

LISBON 


American squeamishness about 
playing ball with dictatorships doesn’t 
apply to Portugal. This little country 
is bossed by one man. Yet it gets Mar- 
shall Plan aid, belongs to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and is 
counted on by the U. S. for help in 
case of war. 

There are a good many reasons why 
the U.S., which has shied away from 
dealing with some dictators, plays ball 
with Dr. Antonio de Oliveira Salazar, the 
man who runs Portugal. The big airfields 
here are two of those reasons. There are 
two other big airfields, Santa Maria and 
Lagens, in the Portuguese-owned Azores. 
Built by the U.S. with Salazar’s consent, 
the Azores fields were key points on 
military air routes over the Atlantic in 
World War II. 

In another war, these four airfields on 
Portuguese soil may play vital roles. 
Planes based in Portugal can fly bomb- 
ing missions deep behind the Iron 
Curtain. And the Pyrenees protect Portu- 
gal, along with Spain, from invasion by 
land. 

Then there’s the broad, deep mouth 
of the Tagus River, which gives Lisbon 
what U.S. Navy men call “the best nat- 
ural port on the Atlantic seaboard.” This 
natural port can take the biggest ships 
afloat. The NATO idea is to use Lisbon 
harbor as the main base from which na- 
val ships will guard North Africa and 
the western mouth of the Mediterranean. 
The map on page 33 gives you an idea 
of why Portugal, though small, is im- 
portant. 

At the same time, ther® is some ques- 
tion as to just how much actual military 
help Portugal can give the NATO. The 
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Why Portugal Looks Good to U.S. 


Bases for North Atlantic, Europe’s Defens 


Army has about 100,000 men; that is in 
a country of a little under 9 million 
people. 

In theory, Portugal can put eight to 10 
divisions in the field, fully equipped, in 
a few weeks. Actually, the divisions 
would be undertrained and _ under- 
equipped. Only 30,000 of the Army men 
are professionals. The rest are conscripts, 
and a good many of them serve only 
four months. 

The Portuguese bitterly resent the 
reputation as poor soldiers that they got 
in World War I, and they are trying to 
do something about it. That war wasn’t 
popular here. The country furnished one 
division of troops, made up mostly of 
men who virtually had been shanghaied. 
Today the mood is different. 

A mission from the U.S., housed in 
what used to be the German Embassy, 
is helping the Portuguese to improve 
their armed forces. The 50 Army, Navy 
and Air Force officers of the mission are 
advising on selection of equipment and 
on training. The Portuguese expect-their 
troops to make a good showing in the 
next war. 

Even if these forces get to be top 
notch, apparently there is no plan to 
send them for use under Gen. Dwight 
Eisenhower. They are to stay at home 
and protect Portugal. Besides, the Portu- 
guese have no wish to send troops abroad 
as long as the Spaniards keep big forces 
next door and in Spanish Morocco. The 
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DICTATOR SALAZAR 
. . “big" little country 


Portuguese remember that Spain ng 
their country for 60 years in the seve 
teenth century. They dislike and 
trust Spaniards. 

The airports at Lisbon are outstanii 
ing evidence of why this country—smjj 
as it is—gets an important role in Weg. 
em ‘defense plans. The Lisbon airpo; 
itself is a big one. Right next to it js, 
military airfield of equal size. Each j 
bigger than any field now in operatin 


‘in neighboring Spain. Either one wi 


take the largest and fastest planes of th 
U.S. Air Force. 
Lisbon itself is one of the world 


- loveliest cities. Visitors are struck by th 


gleaming whiteness of the buildings jy 
the sunshine. That whiteness is no acc. 
dent. Dictator Salazar has made it; 
law that all houses in the city get; 
fresh coat of paint at least once a yeur 
And the law is obeyed. 

Brilliant bougainvillaea flowers fairl 
drip from the walls in the old residential 
sections. On one hill stands the old caste 
of St. George, with its crenelated walk 
and watchtower. That castle, 1,006 year 
ago, withstood the siege of the Moor, 
and Lisbon was founded around it 
base. 

All over the walls of Lisbon are hug 
posters picturing a handsome man wear 
ing many medals on the uniform of i 
general in the Portuguese Air Force. Its 
usual to see that sort of thing in cow- 
tries having dictators. Franco’s pictur 
is all over Spain; Hitler’s was all over 
Germany; Stalin’s is all over Russia. But 
the man whose picture is all over Lisbov 
is not the dictator of Portugal. 

The man who is pictured is Gen. Fran- 
cisco Craveiro Lopes, and few Portu- 
guese ever heard of him until last spring. 
But he was the dictator's choice for 
President. He was elected a few days 
ago, receiving 80 per cent of the votes 
cast. The remaining 20 per cent of the 
ballots were blank, for there was no op- 
position candidate. 

Craveiro Lopes, thus, is the new Presi- 
dent. But he, like everyone else in Por 
tugal, will come quickly and quieth 
when called by Premier Salazar, the sh 
and ascetic former university professor 
who really bosses Portugal. 

The country’s political stability seems 
to be based almost entirely on the life 
of Salazar, and he appears to be in good 
health. He is a bachelor. A Portuguese 
businessman observed the other day, 
“he has no wife, no children, no ae 
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AIRFIELDS BETTER THAN 


tress. That’s what we want in a dictator. 
He has nothing to worry about except 
Portugal.” 

Salazar has no nickname, either. The 
Portuguese say he’s not that type. “If he 
weren't dictator of Portugal,” a school- 
teacher remarked, “he’d be the cardinal 
of Portugal.” Actually, he once studied 
for the priesthood, and now he leads a 
monastic life, with no very close friends. 

Under Salazar; Portugal is stable eco- 
nomically as well as politically. Hold- 
ings of gold, dollars and other exchange 
are up. While the country has received 
about 49 million dollars in Marshall Plan 
help, only 5.3 million dollars was in out- 
right grants. The biggest share, 36 mil- 
lion dollars, was in loans. The remaining 
8.2 million. dollars was in conditional 
loans or grants based on Portuguese 
loans or grants of similar value to other 
Marshall Plan countries. — 

As things are shaping up, Portugal is 
likely to be the first country to get into 
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SPAIN‘S 





operation the new pattern of help given 
by the Economic Co-operation Adminis- 
tration. The new idea of ECA is to be 
an economic backstop for military aid. 

ECA experts are making a survey of 
Portugal to see what the country can 
furnish for European defense. It’s ex- 
pected that Portugal’s little shipyards 
soon will be making hulls for small naval 
craft and that the big African colony, 
Angola, will step up its output of manga- 
nese and produce more cotton to be 
made into uniforms by textile mills here 
in Portugal. 

Top ECA concern right now is to get 
Portugal to organize its own teams to 
boost production in individual lines. This 
is easy, since Portugal, a corporate 
state, already is pretty well organized. 
Industry quickly falls into line once ECA 
gets the Government’s O.K. 

Portugal, like Spain, suffers from the 
curse of farms too small for efficient op- 
eration in the North, and farms too large 
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AN ARMY OF ABOUT 100,000 MEN 


for efficient operation in the South. This 
is obvious to the traveler who drives 
through the rural areas. ECA estimates 
that one out of five acres of farmed land 
is not productive. What’s needed, which 
the U.S. can give at little cost, is tech- 
nical help on soil conservation, seed se- 
lection and irrigation. Experts from the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture are 
working on these problems now with 
Portuguese authorities. 

Farmers and city people alike, as well 
as soldiers, are conscious of their coun- 
try’s alliance with the U.S., and they 
are proud of it. A farmer helping an 
American’s taxi out of a ditch the other 
day declined a tip. “Allies,” he explained 
to the driver, nodding toward the Amer- 
ican. When urged again to take it, he 
finally did, and pressed upon the Amer- 
ican a Portuguese cigarette. What’s more, 
the American smoked it while the two 
of them discussed the alliance. Anything 
for an ally. 
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None burns brighter, none lasts 
longer than Westinghouse fluo- 
rescent lamps. For factories, 
stores, offices, schools or public 
buildings, their lifetime record is 
tops. 





You can now 





PERFORMANCE... 


Since the introduction of Wes- 
tinghouse fluorescent lamps, light 
output has been steadily increased, 
life lengthened, and price reduced. 
Today’s new discounts are new, 
added proof of Westinghouse 
progress in lamp leadership. 











Measured by any yardstick, 
whether quality of light output or 
lamp life, there’s no better value 
for the money. 











For details, call or write 
the Westinghouse sales 
office nearest you. See list 
at right. Westinghouse 
Lamp Division, Bloom- 
field, New Jersey. 


Birmingham 


ADDRESS PHONE CITY 

454 N. Pearl St. 4-9135 | Chicago 
739 Hamilton St. 4-5108 | Cincinnati 
301 Polk St. 7838 | Cleveland 

} Columb’ 

21-3141 | Dallas 

‘aul Pl. la Davenport 
P. 0. Box 1 d 2-7892 | Dayton 


Boston (Belmont, Mass., 30 Brighton St.) BE 5-6020 | Denver 


Buffalo 





Charlotte 


814 Ellicott Sq. Bldg. Washington 3966 _ Des Moines 
1908 Liberty Life Bidg. 4-6624 


@ 


Effective immediately, Westinghouse 


“fluorescent lamps will be sold at new, 


greater discounts to quantity buyers. 
All types and sizes of fluorescent lamps 
come under this money-saving order: 
standard fluorescent tubes, slimlines, 
and circlines—you save on all! 

In quality, these lamps remain un- 
surpassed! Their end-to-end _ bright- 
ness, their uniformity of color, and, 
above all, their dependable perform- 
ance for thousands of hours add up to 
value that is not topped. 

So, whether you buy a few tubes or 
a few thousand, whether you are a 
regular Westinghouse customer, or a 
prospect, take advantage of these im- 


portant savings. 


ADDRESS PHONE | CITY ADDRESS PHONE 
Mdse. Mart Plaza Whitehall 4-3860 | i 5757 Trumbull Ave. Trinity 2-7010 
207 W. Third St. field 22: Ft. 610 S. Harrison St. Anthony 3421 
= Neath st - 3 1310 Electric Bidg. Fortune 4086 


Mai d q - 
209 Browder St. Randolph aie! uston 1314 Texa Charter 4691 
2212 E. 12th St. 3-2761 Huntington, W.Va. 1029 7th Avenue 7146 
32 N. Main St. jams 9153 | Indianapolis 137 S. Pennsylvania St. Market 3301 

910 15th St. Pen at Kansas City 101 W. 11th St. Harrison 7122 
1400 Wainut St. 2-0244 | Little Rock Woodrow & Roosevelt Rd. 5-2471 








MONEY! 


y | buy high - quality 
Westinghouse 
fluorescent lamps at 


NEW LOW 
NET PRICES 
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ty ADDRESS PHONE | CITY — PHONE | CITY ADDRESS PHONE ADDRESS PHONE 
Los Angeles 600 St. Paul Ave. Madison 6-3881 | Newark 528 Ferry St. Mitchell 2-3450 | Richmond 1110 E. Main St. 2- psd sa poets * 410 Bush St. Exbrook 2-5353 
Louisville 332 W. Broadway Clay 8993 Oklahoma City as N. Robinson St. 7-1633 | Roanoke Kirk Ave. & Ist St. 1200 Westlake Ave.,N. Garfield 2133 
Memphis 130 Madison Ave. 8-8546 = 7 N. 13th St. Harney 8-700 | Rochester 1048 University Ave. Monroe 4 } 1023 W. Riverside Ave. Main 3294 
Milwaukee 538 N. Broadway Daly 8-1800 ne Callendar St. 8-533 | Sacramento et 14th St. Gilbert 3-6525 | Springfield 26 Vernon St. 6-8373 
Minneapolis 727 2nd Ave., N. Main 1471 Phitadelphia S001 Walnut St. Evergreen 2-1200 | Saginaw 4S. Jefferson St. Saginaw 4-2640 | Syracuse 700 W. Genesee St. 2-1361 
Nashville 2908 Woodlawn Dr. 9-9560 | Pittsburgh 337 Blvd. of Allies Atlantic 1-8400 | St. Louis 411 N. 7th St. Central 1120 | Tampa 405 a. S. Bldg. 2-8208 
New Haven 42 Church St. 5-3191 | Pittsburgh McKee & Leonard Sts. Federal 1-9962 | Salt Lake City 235 W. South Temple St. -3413 | Tulsa 600 S n St. 3-3191 
New Orleans 238 So. Saratoga St. Tulane 8891 | Portland, Ore. 309 S. W. 6th Ave. Atwater 9464 | San Antonio 115 W. Travis St. Garfield 5114 | Washington, D.C. 1625 oe 'St., N.W. National = 
New York 40 Wall St. Whitehall 3-4321 | Providence 51 Empire St. Gaspee 1-0818 | San Diego 861 6th Ave. Main 8151 Wichita 301 S. Market St. 5-263) 








Wilkes-Barre 267 N. Pennsylvania Ave. ia 































Another new development using 





B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company raw materials 


TO FIGHT ANY CLIMATE! 


ORLD WAR II developed bar- 

rier materials highly useful in 
protecting metal equipment against 
damage by climate. The new type 
barrier material pictured here—the 
foil wrapping — is far superior to 
World War II types. 

Designed to meet government spe- 
cifications, this wrapping is lighter 
in weight, thinner and lower in cost. 
When it is closed, the booster pump 
will be completely protected against 
water, chemicals and climate damage. 
No grease coating is needed. 

Laminated to the cotton scrim base 
and aluminum foil is a Geon vinyl 


film. The film of Geon reinforces the 
foil against fracturing. If fractured, 
Geon provides extra moisture vapor 
transmission resistance. The Geon 
film heat-seals uniformly; the wrap- 
ping can be closed securely without 
stitches or metal clips. 


Alert manufacturers have found that 
Geon’s many advantages do wonders 
toward improving or developing 
products. For Geon resists heat and 
cold, water, weather and wear, gas, 
oil and many chemicals. It has dozens 
of uses for civilian and defense prod- 
ucts. Demand now exceeds supply, 
but limited quantities are available, 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company does not make this 
barrier material. We supply 

only the Geon materials 
for the film. 





for development work. For technical 
advice, please write Dept. D-9, B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable 
address: Goodchemco. 





GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS . .. the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON organic colors 
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Worldgram 


FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 





TOKYO...-WASHINGTON....BERLIN....TEHERAN.... 





>> Russian attempts to wreck the new Japanese peace treaty will be noisy and 
spectacular but unsuccessful. U.S. will win this round in the long struggle for 
control of Japan. U.S. will have the necessary votes at the San Francisco peace 
conference, the military power in and around Japan. Russia can't win just yet. 





>> Whether Stalin likes it or not, peace treaty assures this kind of Japan: 
Key islands .ike Formosa and Okinawa stay for time being under U.S. wing. 
Japan proper will consist of four home islands. Old Japanese Empire, stretching 
from Manchuria far out into the Pacific, is liquidated. Defense of new Japan is 
taken over by U.S. Ultimately, Japan may have its own armed force. But this is 
years away. Meanwhile, U.S.-Japanese agreement will keep U.S. troops on the 
islands, keep major air and naval bases in and near Japan available to U.S. 
Reparations in payment for war damage done by Japan are to be mild. Heavy 
payments demanded by Stalin, as in Germany, are ruled out. Most that Filipinos 
and other claimants get is free processing by Japan of their raw materials. 
Emperor of Japan stays on his throne. Stalin's plan to purge him as a war 
criminal was ignored by MacArthur. Democracy, encouraged by MacArthur during 
U.S. occupation, is Japan's to develop or discard as Japanese see fit. 
In general.....Japan, under the new treaty, is to be free and independent, 
free to fish and trade without discrimination, protected from Russia by U.S. 























>> All this is as far as can be from Joseph Stalin's thinking on Japan. 
Japan, as you realize in Tokyo, is really the main prize in Asia. 
It is Japan, not China, that has the industrial capacity, the know-how and 
skill ‘with which to dominate Asia economically, wage war, threaten Russia. 
Stalin's goal in Asia, as a result, always has been Japan. It still is. 
If he can't occupy Japan, his minimum goal is to keep it unarmed, keep U.S. out. 
This is what Stalin has in mind in sending his top diplomats to San Francisco. 








>> U.S. officials didn't expect Russia to show up at San Francisco. Stalin's 
maneuver, in suddenly announcing Russia would be there, is merely the latest 
dodge in a long campaign to keep U.S. out of Japan and put Russia in. 

Stalin's campaign for Japan really got rolling while the war was still on, 
at the famous Stalin-Roosevelt meeting at Yalta early in 1945. Roosevelt thought 
U.S. needed Russia's help in finishing off Japan. Stalin said he'd be glad to 
co-operate--at a price. Price: A slice or two of Japanese real estate, plus the 
controlling interest in Manchuria, supposed to belong to China. Full price, in 
return for a week of easy fighting by Soviet troops in Manchuria, included not 
only Manchuria and parts of Japan but half of Korea and all of China as well. 








(over) 
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But San Francisco is not to be another Yalta. 
U.S., this time, can run the show without any expensive help from Stalin. 
U.S. occupation of Japan has set the stage. General MacArthur's rule in 
Japan, unlike U.S. occupation or Germany, froze Russia out completely and left 
Stalin without a foothold. Japanese, unlike Germans, are openly on U.S. side. 
U.S. at San Francisco is sure of plenty of votes to put new treaty into 
effect. Soviet pressure on India, Burma, Indonesia won't change the outcome. 

















>> An American in Berlin, after watching the Communists put some 2 million 
youngsters through their paces at the Communist youth festival, can't escape 
feeling that this is where he came in, back in 1933, when Hitler took charge. 

Hitler-Goebbels ideas have been taken over bodily by the Communists. 

Young Communists-to-be are dressed alike--in blue shirts, this time--and 
compelled to act, sing, talk, even think alike, as far as possible. 

Mass demonstrations, as under Hitler, are the rule. Riots are staged, as 
in West Berlin, to give young Communists a sense of martyrdom and unity, show 
them who the enemy is. Parades that go on for hours may put a million or more 
youngsters in line. Paraders march with hands on the shoulders of the youngsters 
in front, or hold up Communist banners, or at a command clap and shout praise of 
Stalin, hatred of the U.S. It's an exciting show, and Somewhat scary. 

Then there was the mass telegram to Stalin, signed by all, and reading: 
“Long live our wise teacher and fuehrer, our best friend, the great Stalin." 

Stalin, rather than Hitler. Otherwise it all sounds familiar. 














>> Tendency to shrug off shows like this is risky, wishful thinking. It's true 
that delegates who slipped into West Berlin had their eyes opened and will be 
L, harder for Communists to control. But for most of these East German youth..... 

Berlin rally gave them a sense of belonging to something. big, exciting, 
just the way Hitler's rallies used to. West hasn't the answer to that yet. 

And back home, after the rally, young delegates will be under this kind of 
tight Communist control: Schools are run by Communists. Everything young East 
Germans read or hear or see is under Moscow's thumb. Better rations go only to ‘ 
youngsters who do what Communists want. Privileges, even recreational opportun- 
ities, are on the same basis. Future, youth hears, is for Communists. 

All this, on top of periodic jamborees like the one in Berlin, probably can 
keep youth in line. It did for Hitler. Chances are Stalin can do as well. 














>> Stalin's headache throughout Eastern Europe is the older people, not the 
young ones. And it's the older ones that Stalin has to have on his side today 
to run the armies, staff the governments, manage factories, oversee farms. 

When you look at this side of the picture, Stalin's weaknesses show up. In 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, all the others, production keeps bogging down, plans 
Simply don't work out, high officials balk and have to be purged. Question is 
whether Stalin can hold his empire together until Communist youth grow up. 








>> Practical difficulty in Teheran delaying an Anglo-Iranian deal is simply 
this: Moslem fanatics have warned Premier Mossadegh they'll shoot him if he 
makes concessions to British. So far, fanatics’ marksmanship on high officials 
has been very good. Common sense tells Mossadegh to make a deal with Britain, 
but common sense also tells him not to, if he wants to live. He wants to live. 
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Admiral Joy Works for Cease-Fire Under Difficulties 
. .. Shawcross, Defender of British Trade With Russia 


TOKYO 


> Vice Admiral C. Turner Joy, a pa- 
tient sailor ashore, is discovering that 
dealing with Communists is a tortuous, 
nerve-trying business. Admiral Joy also 
is learning that it is hard to end a war, 
even when both sides have shown their 
willingness to stop the fighting. The Ad- 
miral is making these discoveries as top 
U.N. delegate at the Korean cease-fire 
conferences in Kaesong. 

As a military man, Admiral Joy also 
finds it embarrassing to have to concede 
to enemy generals that the U.S., with 
all its men and might, still can not de- 
feat ill-equipped North Korean and Chi- 
nese armies. American military leaders 
are accustomed only to decisive victory. 
They never have known anything else. 

The sessions that Admiral Joy attends 
are something new, too. Historians would 
be hard put to find a parallel. Ten men, 
five for each side, sit facing each other 
across a long table in a dimly lit room. 
There is almost unceasing argument, usu- 
ally in the reserved form of prepared 
statements, or there is glowering, hos- 
tility-ridden silence. And, meanwhile, 
the fighting continues and the casualties 
mount. (See page 16.) The delays have 
grown exasperating. 

Time flies. It is now two months 
since Russia’s Jacob Malik let the world 
know that the Communists were ready to 
call it quits in Korea. That was on June 
23. Preliminary arrangements, exchanges 
by radio, a meeting of liaison officers 
killed 17 days. So it was not until July 
10 that Admiral Joy and the other dele- 
gates actually began their parleys. 

Ten meetings and 15 days later—with 
interruptions in which the talks seemed 
near a breakdown—the delegates finally 
produced an agenda. They agreed upon 
the questions they would argue about. 


—Acme 


ADMIRAL JOY, GENERAL RIDGWAY 
The talking—and fighting—go on 


The first of these was where the cease- 
fire line should be drawn. 

Sixteen meetings, covering 20 days, 
produced only a stubborn deadlock. The 
Communists want the armistice line and 
a demilitarized zone based on the 38th 
parallel. Admiral Joy wants it to follow 
the present battle line, farther to the 
north, giving the U. N. some land held by 
Communists when shooting began. 

On this point the talks, with their un- 
wieldy formalities, simply bogged down. 
Finally, at Admiral Joy’s suggestion, a 
subcommittee was appointed to make 
recommendations on the question, men 
sitting “around rather than across a 
table,” with informality to rule, no official 
record to be made of what might be said 
and no final decisions, only reeommenda- 
tions, to be produced. 





going on. 





The Time It Takes to End a War 


World War I: 5 days between move for armistice and cease-fire. 
World War Il in Europe: 2 days to arrange cease-fire. 
World War Il in Pacific: 4 days to negotiate cease-fire. 


Korean War: 55 days to August 17 with cease-fire talks still 








As planned, such procedure contrasted. 
vividly with full delegation meetings, ~ 
The conferences. These talks are held) 
in a bullet-pitted former restaurant if 
bomb-battered Kaesong. Both delegationg! 
arrive about 10 minutes before the meet 
ing time. They enter by separate doors, 
thus skirting the ticklish question of 
which should go in first. There is no sa! 
luting, scarcely a glance of recognition, 
There is no small talk, no exchanging of 
cigarettes, although the air usually is blue” 
with tobacco smoke. : 
Admiral Joy sits opposite General” 
Nam I] of the North Koreans, a force 
that the U.N. routed before the Chinese 7 
intervened. On the green baize table 
are place cards, papers, two small flags 
—one that of the U.N., the other that 
of North Korea. As the appointed time = 
approaches, watches are consulted. 
The Admiral and Nam II do virtually 
all the talking. Little is said that is im) 
promptu. Prepared statements are read, = 
Once, when Joy led off with such a state- 
ment, Nam II was ready with a reply 
that had been written before he heard © 
what the Admiral had to say. Everything 
is translated into two languages, since 
three are involved—English, Korean and 
Chinese. That takes time. 
Sometimes, though, Nam _ II has 
brought English transcripts to the meet- 
ing with him. These are excellently © 
done by someone familiar with the Eng- 
lish language. In fact U.N. negotiators 
sometimes have wondered which lan- 
guage these pronouncements were writ- 
ten in originally, English or Korean. 
Admiral Joy, 56, tall, reserved, habit- 
ually solemn, has his say in clipped 
phrases uttered in a Midwestern accent 
retained from a Missouri boyhood. His 
firm jaw and expressionless face is 
matched by the flinty Nam II. The latter, 
however, lacks Joy’s complete self-control. 
Once he stomped out of a meeting, splut- 
tering angrily. Again, when Admiral Joy 
offered a map, he refused to look at it. 
He does, however, glance frequently 
at the two Chinese delegates. 
These, and particularly Maj. Gen. 
Hsieh Fang, are considered the main- 
spring of the Communist group. Hsieh 
gives Nam I] the nod or a discouraging 
frown at important junctures. They of- 
ten exchange written messages. The other 
Chinese is Lieut. Gen. Tung Hua. Both 
Hsieh and Tung were trained in Moscow. 
At one point in discussion of the cease- 
fire line, Nam II’s temper was rising. He — 
appeared about to break off negotiations. 
The two Chinese stirred. There was an 
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Bug Qrag “on Horutohoe Cuwel 


The Pennsylvania, world's largest railroad, offers one of the 
most dramatic scenes in railroading -= here at Horseshoe Curve. 
Up the steep grade ... it Seems impossible that man can harness 
enough horsepower to move extra-long loads of freight -- and 
crack high-speed Pennsylvania passenger trains. 


It's another big-time railroad job where -=- any day, every day -= 
you can see Fairbanks-Morse locomotives at work. When all units 
ordered have been shipped, Fairbanks-Morse locomotives of all 
classes, totaling over 281,000 hp., will be serving The Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Fairbanks, Morse & Co-, Chicago 5, Ill. 





FAIRGANKS-MORSE, a name worth aemombenitig 











PRODUCT: Popcorn 
warmer base 


CUSTOMER: Buddy Boy 
Popcorn Co., 
Elgin, Illinois 


MOLDER: Richardson Co. 
Melrose Park, Illinois 


MATERIAL: Durez heat-_ 
resistant black phenolic 





@ “Served hot” are the words on the popcorn 
warmer that pull in the dimes. But heat pre- 
sents the sort of design and material problems 
that manufacturers can depend on molders to 
help them overcome. 

In this case the molder found, first, that the 
ideal material for the warmer base was a heat- 
resistant Durez phenolic plastic. It is strong, 
self-insulating, and has a lustrous, sanitary 
finish that will not chip or peel. 

Then the molder went a step further to as- 
sure dimensional stability in the large side 
areas, which are subject to daily heating and 
cooling. He suggested reinforcement with a 
simple system of ribbing, and provided it in 
the mold design. The ribs furnish the rigidity 
needed and in production they hold shrinkage 
within the narrow limits of good engineering. 

The custom molder of Durez wants to help 


you get the most for your plastics dollar. For | 


specialized counsel in using the mechanical, 


electrical, and chemical properties of these | 
versatile materials to your best advantage, | 
call on him — and on the experience of our | 


Durez field technicians. 


Our monthly ‘Durez Plastics News” will 
keep you informed on industry’s uses of 
Durez. Please write, on your office letter- 
head, to Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 
908 Walck Rd., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Phenolic 
Plastics 


that fit 
the job 
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. . . Battleship man 
who values aircraft carriers 


excited huddle. An interpreter was called. 


Nam II finally returned to the table and 
meekly proposed a recess. ~ 

Battleship man. Admiral Joy, who 
must deal with these people, is a battle- 
ship man, who also, and especially in the 
Korean campaign, has learned the value 
of the aircraft carrier. The Pacific, he says 
bluntly, is “a carrier ocean.” He has 
fought in many parts of that ocean. 

The Admiral was born in St. Louis and 
was graduated from the Naval Academy 
in 1916. He always has preferred sea 
duty. In World War I he was on the 
battleship Pennsylvania. During World 
War II, in 1942-43, commanding the 
cruiser Louisville, he took part in the 
Aleutians and the Solomons campaigns. 

Because of his wide knowledge of the 
Pacific, the Admiral headed the Navy’s 
Pacific plans division from August, 1943, 
to April, 1944. Then he went back to sea 
and the actual fighting, in many engage- 
ments up to and including Okinawa. 

Admiral Joy commanded naval forces 
in the Far East since August, 1949, and 
so directed the Navy’s part in the entire 
Korean campaign. His career has in- 
cluded numerous long tours in the 
Orient; he has had many Asiatic con- 
tacts and so was considered qualified 
for his present job at Kaesong. 

Armistice? That job apparently is 
to keep him busy for some time to come. 
All indications are that the Communists 
really want a cease-fire. But, after the 
armistice-line argument, other disputes 
are waiting, particularly one on how Ko- 
rea shall be policed when the armistice 
is in effect. It all will take time, and Ad- 
miral Joy’s patience, as well as that of 
the American people, will be strained 
many times before any conclusion is 
reached. 





BRITISH TRADE’S CHAMPION 
LONDON 


> Sir Hartley Shawcross, speaking for 
Great Britain, is challenging those in the 
U.S. who would cut off economic as- 
sistance to nations that sell strategic items 
to Russia or her satellites. As President of 
the Board of Trade, Sir Hartley is in the 
British Cabinet. 

He has raised an issue that is becoming 
more and more nettlesome in the United 
States. For months Britain sold items such 
as rubber, chemicals, medical supplies to 
Communist China. U. S. pressures finally 
forced her to desist. Now the effort is to 
stop shipment of militarily useful items 
to the Soviet zone. 

By the Kem amendment, Congress for- 
bade economic help to nations indulging 





It could be textiles, or paper, 
or strip steel. Or any of America’s 
basic needs. In each, the nation Is 
rolling up new production records. 

Twin Disc for 33 years has 
specialized in the RIGHT way to 
engage and disengage productive 
horsepower with the most complete 
line of friction clutches, the most 
versatile line of industrial fluid 
drives. That’s why so many /ead- 
ing equipment manufacturers ook 
to Twin Disc to recommend and 
supply these vital connecting links. 

And, that’s why, too, Twin Disc 
plays so important a part in Ameri- 
ca’s productive might. 




















and TWIN DISC applies 
the PRODUCTION-POWER! 


The Twin Disc HYDRO-WYND .. . a unit 

which improves quality... speeds pro- 

duction, by maintaining automatic even 

tension at constant lineal speed during 
“roll build-up’. 


CLUTCHES AND /HYDRAULIC DRIVES 
4 


No 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, Racine, Wis 
HYDRAULIC DIVISION, Rockford, Ill. 


Twildl(Disc 
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. . . Britain needs 
Soviet bloc’s timber, grains 


in such trade. President Truman has 
chosen not to apply it, under authority 
that is questioned. Another bill to effect 
the same result is pending. Many in Con- 
gress are smoldering over the present 
situation. 

But Sir Hartley says Britain vitally 
needs the things she imports from the 
Soviet bloc—mainly timber, grains and 
meat. Without these items, he says, Eng- 
land’s own strategic and economic posi- 
tion would be seriously impaired. He 
notes that England-has embargoed ship- 
ment of 250 items to the Russian zone 
and restricted sale of other things. 

“Why, our American friends sometimes 
ask, do we not prohibit all these exports?” 


—Keystone 
BRITAIN’S SHAWCROSS 
. a matter of necessity? 


he says. “The answer is clear. In the ex- 
isting circumstances, we cannot, without 
quite disproportionate damage and dis- 
location, do without the things we get in 
return for them.” 

Sir Hartley, 49, was educated at the 
London School of Economics and the 
University of Geneva. He was a highly 
successful lawyer. Earlier, at 16, he joined 
the Labor Party and, after its victory in 
1945, became Attomey General, a prose- 
cutor at the Nuremberg war-guilt trials, a 
delegate to the U. N. and finally President 
of the Board of Trade. 

He thinks the question of Britain’s 
trade with the Soviet zone should be 
talked out. He has made it clear that 
England intends to go ahead anyway; or 
perhaps she will require a renewal of ex- 
tensive economic aid as the price for giv- 
Ing up her Russian-area commerce. 
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CREATIVE 


NEW DEPARTURE © DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 


ENGINEERING 


Product of the 
world's largest and 
most experienced 
makers, these 
jefe] | Mellel larey: 

not only reduce — 
friction but also 
locate shafts 

and gears, 
reduce wear and 
prolong accuracy 


of your machines. 


NEW DEPARTURE 
BALL BEARINGS 


¢ BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance) 














Cost of keeping the family 
fed, clothed, housed and happy 
isn’t likely to go up much in 
the year ahead. 

Autos, haircuts, some other 
things may go higher. But the 
big items in the budget—food 
and clothing—will not rise much. 

Cost of living, over all, is 
more likely to go up 2 or 3 per 
cent than the 5 to 8 per cent 
officially predicted. 


The story is being spread by high 
officials that in a few months it is to 
cost 5 to 8 per cent more to live than 
it does now. Ordinary families, so the 
story goes, will need to pay more for 
food, for clothing, for rent, haircuts, 
automobiles, carfare and just about 
everything else. 

Cost of living, since war started in Ko- 
rea, has risen less than 9 per cent. Now, 
under price controls, it is scheduled, offi- 
cially, to jump 5 to 8 per cent more. The 
dollar that was worth 58 cents before 
Korea in terms of 1939 purchasing 
power, and is worth 54 cents now, is 
supposed to get down to a 51-cent dol- 
lar or a 49-cent dollar. 

This view, expressed by the White 
House group, is not shared by most off- 
cial appraisers in Government depart- 
ments. Prices of many raw materials are 
lower. Living costs have leveled off and, 
in fact, declined a bit in the latest offi- 
cial report. Basis for pay raises, tied to 
living costs, has been narrowed. 

The average family, noticing scare 
stories, can get a much better idea of 
things to come by checking to see what 
expenses already have risen and which 
ones still may rise. 

Cost of living, now and a year ago, 
is shown in the chart on this page for a 
family that had a $75-a-week expense 
budget just before Korea. Rise in prices 
in a year has added $6.60 to that weekly 
budget. 

Biggest rise that seems likely in the 
year ahead, barring new war, is 2 or 3 per 
cent—not 5 or 8 per cent—in the view of 
those who are following prices most close- 
ly. For the family whose budget is shown 
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How Much Living Costs Have Gone Uj 


(As shown in a typical family’s weekly budget*) 


Food 


Clothing 
Rent 
J 
Fuel, etc. 


Housefurnishings 


Miscellaneous 









Basic Data: BLS, Photo—U. S. Rubber Co. 
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WHAT WILL LIVING COST?) «. 


Big Rise Forecast, but Odds Are Against Ii} * 
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in the chart, a 3 per cent rise would add 
about $2.45 to weekly expenses. 

Food, for example, is going to cost 
little if any more in months ahead. That’s 
the prediction of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, based on the prospect that 
food in this country is going to be even 
more abundant than it is today. 

The housewife is going to find the 
butcher’s cases loaded with supplies of 
bacon, ham and pork chops a few weeks 
from now when a far bigger hog crop 
starts to market. That can mean lower 
prices on some important foods. Chicken 
is not likely to rise in price while there 
is an important increase in chicks on 
farms and a one-third rise in chicks from 
hatcheries. 

Eggs, rising seasonally in price now, 
are to come down sharply when the big- 
ger flocks of pullets start to lay this 
autumn. Even beef and veal, with no big 
increase in supply, are to be kept from 
rising much by competition from other 
meats and from eggs. 

Bread may cost a penny more per loaf 
in some cities. Milk and other dairy prod- 
ucts already are rising in price with sea- 
sonal shortages. Yet most fruits are going 
to cost no more than they did a year ago. 
And, while the housewife will pay a bit 
more for lettuce, cabbage and cantaloupe, 
she will be paying less for tomatoes, 
sweet corn and snap beans. 

Cost of feeding the family, in short, 
is going to be little if any more in months 
ahead than it is now. 

Clothing, too, is going to strain the 
budget very little more than it has al- 
ready. Stores and warehouses throughout 
the country still are bulging with cloth- 
ing items of all kinds. 

That picture is not expected to change 
much in months ahead. Outlay for a suit 
or a dress, or for outfitting the children 
for school: a year from now is not going 
to be much more than it is today. 

Cost of making clothing actually is 
being reduced by lower prices on mate- 
rials. Cotton has dropped a fourth in 
price since July, when an 80 per cent 
increase was predicted for the an- 
nual cotton crop. Print cloth is down 40 
per cent from its high. Shirts, pajamas, 
cotton dresses are going to have a 
hard time rising in price in the face of 
huge cotton supplies and lower cotton 
prices. 

The story is the same for wool. It’s off 
in price by more than a third. At the 
same time, competition from men’s and 
women’s suits made of rayon and other 
synthetics is setting a limit on prices of 
wool clothing. 

Prospect is that the shopper will find 
some higher price tags on clothing be- 
fore long. Buying for autumn will tend 
to raise prices somewhat. But increases 
are to be relatively few and will prob- 
ably be small, even when the Govern- 
ment raises ceilings. 

Result, over all, is that the family will 
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In Kentucky...The Bourbon Capital 
of the world... 





‘The Most Popular Straight Bourbon 
of all ig EARLY TIMES 





... because its Every Ounce — = 


a Mang Whisky! 


e@ They have the best to choose from in Kentucky, 
for Kentucky is famous as the Bourbon capital 
of the world. So it’s worth remembering that 
Kentuckians themselves have made Early 
Times by all odds the favorite straight 
Bourbon in the Bourbon state. You can 
taste the reason why—and we hope you 
will tonight. Early Times is hearty yet 
never heavy. It’s all whisky, fine whisky, 


truly every ounce a man’s whisky! 


EARLY TIMES 


THIS WHISKY IS 4 YEARS OLD. 86 PROOF 


EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY COMPANY, LOUISVILLE 1, KY. 
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Add 
EXTRA SNAP 


to your letters 
“Ct 


ATLANTIC 
BOND 


Try Atlantic Bond — the paper with 
extra crispness, crackle and snap — when you 
want to put life into your letters. It’s business- 
like, clean in appearance, genuinely water- 
marked — the way to get better looking letters 
faster, easier. The best way, too, of ensuring 
better readership of your message. 

Ask for it in White, Cream or any of twelve 
attractive colors. You'll be pleased with the 
quality — and the price. 


EASTERN CORPORATION 
BANGOR, MAINE 





Send This Issue __ - 


To Your Friends ...witHout CHARGE 
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below: 
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. . . Home furnishings, 
a glut now, may get scarce 


find its wardrobe costs rising only q 
little in the year ahead. 

Rents, meanwhile, are going to go up 
still more for many families. However, 
millions of families already are paying 
the full increase that is to be allowed. 
Others will find that rents in their cities 
are held down by an abundance of 
housing. And still other millions—home. 
owners—can forget the whole thing 
Cost of shelter, in other words, is going 
to be generally stable. 

Fuel costs for most families, of course, 
are likely to rise a bit this winter in a nor. 
mal seasonal trend. The new rise jn 
freight rates can add 14 cents or so to the 
cost of a ton of coal. That added expense 








MEN‘S CLOTHING .. . 
. won't strain the budget much 


—Castens 


will pass with the winter. And _ other 
expenses in this group—lighting and re- 
frigeration—are to take about the same 
slice out of the pay check that they take 
now. 

Furniture, rugs, TV sets, many other 
“housefurnishing” items now are a glut 
on the market. Drastic price cuts and 
liberal trade-ins are the rule. That pic- 
ture can change. 

Rising incomes are to create new de- 
mands for the things most families want 
for the home. Families that have stocked 
up on these things in past buying sprees 
are going to be back for more when 
they finish paying off their installment 
debts. , Real shortages, too, can come 
when present gluts are worked off and 
defense output cuts civilian production 
still more. 

These trends, though, are to come 
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. . . Stability the keynote 
for prices of food and clothing 


gradually, are to show up very little for 
‘some months. Prices, as a result, are to 
be slow to rise, even with higher price 
ceilings. 

Miscellaneous group—automobiles, 
carfare, laundry bills, recreation, doctor’s 
bills, soap, dozens of other things—may 
take a bit more out of the weekly pay 
check in months ahead. 

Autos, for example, are to get a 9 or 
10 per cent rise in price ceilings. Yet, few 
manufacturers are expected to be able to 
raise their prices that much right now. A 
haircut is going to cost a dime or a quar- 
ter more in some cities—but nothing more 
in others. Carfare will be more in some 
cities. But prices of dozens of other 





CUT RATES FOR APPLIANCES 
. . . may be halted by shortages 


things in this group are to go up little if 
any. 

Total living cost for the family, as a 
result, probably will not be much higher 
a year from now than it is today. Incomes 
are to rise, as defense spending increases 
from 35 billions a year now to 52 bil- 
lions a year by mid-1952. Shortages of 
some things will crop up in time. Upward 
pressure on prices is to increase after a 
few months. 

Yet, total increases in living costs for 
the family are not likely to be big ones 
as long as prices hold relatively stable on 
the things that take the biggest shares of 
the pay check. 

In short, the best opinion is that sta- 
bility in prices of food, clothing and many 
other things will keep the over-all cost 
of living at levels that are not much above 


_those of today. 
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integrated spray painting equipment 
































only BINKS 





gives you all these important advantages 
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a complete line 


. Here, from a single source, is everything you need 
for spray painting...from spray guns to 

complete finishing systems. Every item in Binks 
complete line is engineered to give peak 
performance as part of an integrated system 
where all units work in harmony. 








standard interchangeable fittings and connections 


Every connection and fitting on Binks equipment 
has a common standard pipe thread that anyone 
can duplicate. This standardization greatly 
increases flexibility because it’s easier to hook 

up and transfer Binks equipment. 


nationwide service 
You can get technical help on spray painting problems 
© within a few hours. Each Binks Sales and Service 

* Office provides both engineering counsel and 

24-hour service on parts and repairs. 





SEND NOW for Bulletin 10. It lists hundreds of products 
painted by modern spraying processes and illustrates 
many unusual and outstanding installations. Tells how 
you can get better finishes—faster—and at lower 

costs. Bulletin 10 is especially valuable for those interested 
in defense production. No obligation. 





BINKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3128-34 West Carroll Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 


NEW YORK « DETROIT * LOS ANGELES « ATLANTA « BOSTON « CLEVELAND 
DALLAS * MILWAUKEE « NASHVILLE * PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH 
ST.LOUIS *« SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE * WINDSOR, ONTARIO, CANADA 
EVERYTHING FOR COMPLETE SPRAY PAINTING SYSTEMS 
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SPRAY GUNS + SPRAY BOOTHS + AIR COMPRESSORS + SOUND DEADENING EQUIPMENT + MATERIAL TANKS + ACCESSORIES 
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Salary controls, under rules 
being laid down, leave room to 
expand. There is more than one 
way to give a pay increase. 

Stock-option plans are ex- 
pected to get Government ap- 
proval. This will permit indirect 
raises for executives and others. 

Bonuses may be paid as in the 
past. Merit increases will con- 
tinue. Here are some ways em- 
ployers can raise salaries: 


Stock-option plans, gaining favor 
with employers, probably will get a 
go-ahead from the Government’s Sal- 
ary Stabilization Board. 

Options to buy stock under market 
prices offer a way to reward executives 
and other employes. Stockholder and 
union groups look on them as inflationary, 
demand that they be controlled. But em- 
ployers point out that nobody gets an in- 
come from such plans until a profit is 
realized from sale of the stock. Then, for 
tax purposes, the profit is regarded as a 
capital gain, not as regular income. 

Salary stabilizers, now studying the 
problem, are expected to apply flexible 
rules, if they don’t, they may run head on 





WESLEY A. STURGES 
Salary stabilizers will be liberal—or run head-on into the tax law 





FLEXIBLE RULES FOR PAY RAISES 






Leeway Expected on Stock-Option Plans 


into the tax law of 1950, which made it 
easier to adopt such plans. 

The stock-option problem is under 
study by a special panel of the Salary Sta- 
bilization Board. This panel has as its 
chairman an educator from Yale Uni- 
versity, Prof. Wesley A. Sturges. Employ- 
ers with option plans expect a decision 
along these lines: 

“Compensation” realized through 
options to buy stock at bargain 
prices probably will be brought un- 
der the salary rules. 

Compensation, however, will be 
defined liberally. Precedent for a lib- 
eral definition is contained in the 
Revenue Act of 1950. 

If an option plan meets requirements 
set out in the tax law, an employe pays 
no tax at the time he takes up the option, 
even though the stock has gone up in 
price and is higher than it was at the time 
the option was granted and the option 
price fixed. Profit, if any, is not taxed un- 
til the stock is sold. Even then, assuming 
the plan meets certain standards, the 
profit is taxed as a capital gain, not as 
regular income. 

For this reason, employers are looking 
for the Salary Board to decide that profit 
taxable as a capital gain is investment in- 
come, not compensation subject to control 
in the same way as wages and salaries. 
There is reason to believe that this will 
be done because the control law prohibits 





STOCKS: ONE WAY TO REWARD EMPLOYES 


any salary-control ruling that is incop. 
sistent with other laws. Employers con. 
tend that what is not compensation under 
tax laws cannot be construed as com. 
pensation for salary-control purposes, 

Stock options that do not qualify for 
special tax treatment under the 1950 tax 
law might not fare so well at the hands 
of the stabilizers. New plans, generally, 
have been worked out carefully to square 
with the law. & 


Bonuses offer another way to reward 
salaried employes in a period of wage 
controls. General Wage Regulation No, 
14, covering bonus payments, already has 
been revised. This change is important to 
employers who have made it a practice 
to pay bonuses, but who had no formal- 
ized plan. It is intended to permit new em- 
ployes, as well as old ones, to get bonuses, 

Before Regulation 14 was revised, an 
employe was limited to the amount or 
percentage of bonus he received the year 
before, with a maximum of 25 per cent 
of his compensation. The revised regula- 
tion has these provisions: The percentage 
of employes receiving bonuses cannot be 
larger than the percentage of the previous 
year; the average amount of percentage 
of bonus cannot exceed the average of the 
previous year; and the highest individual 
bonus cannot be more than that of the 
year before, in amount or percentage. 
The 25 per cent limit is retained. & 
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—Harris & Ewing, Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 
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Merit increases, promotions, length- 
of-service raises also may continue to be 
given, if they stay within rate-range 
brackets. 

As an employer, 1 you are better off if 
you have had a system of rate ranges in 
effect in the past. Then you can continue 
giving increases as usual, provided you 
keep within the established range. You 
cannot raise an individual above the 
maximum rate for his job. He must be 
promoted to a job with a higher rating. 

An employer without a rate-range plan 
js entitled to set one up, get it approved 
by the Government, and then use it as a 
basis for merit, promotion and length-of- 
service raises. Once he gets approval of 
the plan, he will not have to go to the 
Government for approval of every raise 
that stays within limits of that plan. 

Merit rules are spelled out in General 
Wage Regulation No. 5, copies of which 
may be obtained from offices of the 
Wage-Hour Division in major cities. @ 


Cost of living, if it continues to rise, 
offers still another way to raise pay of 
salaried people. Government policy now 
is to tie wages and salaries to the cost of 
living. 

Effect of the cost-of-living policy is to 
give everybody a seat on the escalator, 
wage and salary earners alike. How far 
they will go on the escalator depends on 
how effective price controls turn out to 
be. If prices go up, wages and salaries 
will ride along with them. Employers will 
not need to get prior approval of the 
Government to adopt an escalator plan. 
Such plans, however, will be subject to 
review later. 





Pay-Raise Range: 
7 to 12 Cents 


Wage increases, under controls, gen- 
erally are being held within a range of 7 
to 12 cents an hour. Most contracts signed 
in recent weeks have called for raises 
within that range, and that trend con- 
tinues this week in the latest survey by 
the Bureau of National Affairs. 

The survey shows, also, that employers 
and unions do not regard the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board’s 10 per cent limitation 
on increases as a rigid ceiling. The sur- 
vey covered 36 settlements, and 14 of 
these called for raises of more than 10 
per cent above January, 1950. As a re- 
sult, those 14 cases will have to be passed 
upon by the Board. 

It doesn’t follow that the Board will 
justify all increases’ above the 10 per cent 
limit. Lately, the Board has shown a de- 
sire to stay ‘within that limit, unless there 
Is some good reason for stretching it. 

The Board, on occasion, has permitted 
Taises of more than 10 per cent to correct 
“inequities,” but in at least two recent 
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In his attempt to protect himself from 
misfortune and the forces of nature, 
man has adopted many curious practices. 


we 
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The old superstition 


that a rabbit’s foot brings 





good luck resulted from 
the belief that rabbits were 


born with their eyes open, 





and thus had the power to 





ward off misfortune. 












But you'll need more than a rabbit’s foot when an accident 
happens and you are held liable! Complete protection for you 
and members of your family residing with you for all accidents 
(other than automobile) is provided by our Comprehensive 
Personal Liability Policy. Costs are low—for instance, only 
$10 buys $10,000 protection for each occurrence . . . anywhere! 
Don’t trust to luck—call our agent in your community today. 


HIMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 














FIDELITY © SURETY * CASUALTY ¢ INLAND MARINE © ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
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good neighbor! 


You will find it a pleasure to do busi- 
ness with modern, progressive Brazil 
...a profitable pleasure! Brazil now 
occupies the No. 2 spot—outranked 
only by Canada—on the list of ex- 
porters to the United States. She is 
an equally good customer . . . 6th of 
all countries . . . in a post-war period 


of extraordinary prosperity. 


In their trade relations with 
Brazil, North Americans have been 
served by Delta Line for more than 
30 years. There are regular weekly 
sailings to all major Brazilian ports, 
and U.S. Mid-Continent importers 
and exporters are now shipping more 
and more via Delta Line and Gulf 
ports because favorable inland 
freight rates between shipside and 
markets here afford them added 
savings. 


lla’ Line 


MISSISSIPPE SHIPPING CO., INC., NEW ORLEANS 











a —— ed 


Offices: Chicago 
New York St. Lovis Washington 
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cases it has stuck rigidly to the 10 per 
cent ceiling. 

In one case, the Board shaved 3 cents 
an hour from a wage increase that had 
been won by 75,000 West Coast lumber 
workers. : 

In another case, the Board cut about 
1 per cent from a wage increase that had 
been worked out by textile workers and 
manufacturers in the New Bedford-Fall 
River area. 

If the Board insists on sticking to its 
10 per cent ceiling, unions will push 
harder for benefits other than wages. 
With wages tied to living costs, as they 
are under Government policy, few unions 
will be entitled to much in the way of in- 
creases if prices are held-in line. They 
will then begin to lay more stress on their 
demands for annual increases based on 
rising productivity. Employers can be 
sure that union demands will not come 
to an end if controls result in a tentative 
ceiling on wages. 





New Procedure 
For Wage Grants 


There is a new Government form just 
off the press that many employers will 
want to get. It is known as Form 100 
and is to be used in applying to the 
Wage Stabilization Board for approval 
of wage adjustments. It must be used 
after Aug. 27, 1951, and may be used 
prior to that time. Information that is 
asked ranges from the employer’s name 


. . . Wage Board shows desire to limit rises to 10 per cent 













and address to whether there is a case in- 
volving him pending before the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

The form is all-inclusive, is intended 
to cover all kinds of requests for wage 
adjustments that require Board approval, 
In this category are general and individ- 
ual increases, job-evaluation plans, in- 
centive plans, commission adjustments, 
nonproduction bonuses, inequities, pen- 
sion plans and other fringe benefits, 
cost-of-living increases, new rate sched- 
ules, and other forms of adjustment. 

In using Form 100, employers are 
required not only to fill in the blanks 
that describe the kind of adjustment 
requested, but they must also write a 
“supplemental narrative” statement con- 
taining facts in support of the adjust- 
ment. Along with the form, the Board 
sends instructions that will serve as a 
guide in preparing the narrative state- 
ment. 

Such questions as these must be an- 
swered in filling out the form: Are your 
employes represented by a union? Are 
any election or complaint cases pending 
before the National Labor Relations 
Board? There also is a place for the sig- 
nature of the representative of the union 
that is the certified bargaining agent. 

This, too, is important for emplovers 
to remember: All petitions for wage ad- 
justments should be submitted to the 
nearest office of the Wage-Hour Divi- 
sion. Petitions sent directly to Washing- 
ton probably will be returned. There 
are 76 Wage-Hour field offices in the 
principal cities, and copies of Form 100 
may be obtained from any of them. 





$02 ON 


WSB FORM 100 
J 


TION (See 


“OUE “sajegy euoNeN yo neaing ayL £4 1961 94MsKdoD 


FIED COLLECTIVE BARQINING 
FOR EMPLOYEES COVERED BY PETI- 
TION (Check one) 





WSB Form 100—Petition for Approval 
(After August 27, 1951, use of this form will be compulsory in all cases in 
which approva! of wage adjustments by the WSB is sought.) 


UL 1951 WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD 
PETITION FOR APPROVAL OF COMPENSATION ADJUSTMENT 
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AFTER AUGUST 27, EMPLOYERS WILL NEED TO USE THIS FORM 
in making any type of wage adjustment 
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HILTON OPERATED HOTELS 
In Chicago . .. THE STEVENS AND THE PALMER HOUSE 
In New York... THE PLAZA AND THE ROOSEVELT 
In Washington, D.C... . THE MAYFLOWER 
In Los Angeles ... THE TOWN HOUSE 
In St. Louis, Mo... . THE JEFFERSON 
In Dayton, Ohio ... THE DaYTON BILTMORE 
In El Paso and Lubbock, Texas .. . THE HILTON HOTEL 
In Albuquerque, New Mexico ... THE HILTON HOTEL 
In San Juan, Puerto Rico . . . THE CARIBE HILTON 
In San Bernardino, Calif. . .. ARROWHEAD SPRINGS 





In New York 
Hotet WaLvorF-AsToRIA 
Conrad N. Hilton, President 


CE Noy CHICAGO this summer at the historic 
Palmer House. Experience Hilton hospitality, fine food, 
excellent accommodations and gracious living. In the cool 
beauty of its world-famous Empire Room, enjoy the finest 
entertainment. From its central location, major league ball 
games, concerts in Grant Park, Gold Coast beaches, thea- 


tres, night spots are yours for a thrilling Chicago vacation. 





CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDENT 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE e THE STEVENS e CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 










KOREA PACK-HORSES— When the emergency 
call went out for supplies, MATS and your 
commercial airlines teamed up in the biggest 
airlift in history. They used, primarily, Boeing 
Stratofreighters, Douglas Skymasters and 
Globemasters, and Fairchild Packets—all 
powered by Pratt & Whitney engines and 
equipped with Hamilton Standard propellers. 





hampion Team of Pack-Horses 


s and 
ellers. 


rgency 

1 your Tocarry on its vital defense 
igges! a + work, United Aircraft now 
Joeing needs experienced engi- 
, and neers in many categories. 
s—all Write to our Personnel Di- 


Performance of the Military-Commercial Airlines Team proves again in Korea that: 


“All the years of work are worth it 
when the prize is air supremacy” 


ITHOUT the Pacific airlift, it 

would be almost impossible to 
keep U. N. forces in Korea supplied 
with the right material, in the right 
place, at the right time. 


AND WITHOUT the close teamwork of 
the Military Air Transport Service, 
Combat Cargo Command, and the 
commercial airlines of America, the 
Pacific airlift itself would not be 


possible. 


| THE Jos this team has been doing 
| today in the delivery of materials 
| and personnel is tremendous. . . and 


. ae ee ae 


BACKBONE of the lift was the availability of 
teliable, long-range air transports resulting from 
years of development by the aircraft industry. 
When the emergency came, MATS, the Combat 
Cargo Command and the commercial airlines 
were equipped with fleets of the largest, fastest, 
most dependable transports ever assembled. 


is a tribute to the wisdom of top- 
level planning which established the 
Military Air Transport Service 
(MATS)—and encouraged a healthy 
civilian airlines system that could be 
banked on in emergencies. 


THE military-civilian team showed 
what it could do during the Berlin 
airlift. In the Korean crisis it became 
one of the most efficient transport 
services in history. 


IN THE FIRST TEN MONTHS, between 
the U. S., Japan and Korea, it han- 
dled 291,000 passengers . . . 161,000 


EVER SINCE 1925—when its 410 h.p. Wasp was 
developed—the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft divi- 
sion of United Aircraft has cooperated with the 
airlines, Armed Forces and airplane manufac- 
turers, to develop engines of still greater per- 
formance. Today, its 3,800 h.p. Wasp Major is 
the world’s most powerful piston engine. 


tons of critical combat material ... , 
and evacuated 123,000—mostly 
wounded. 


IN THE PRESENT EMERGENCY Ameri- 
ca can be thankful for the foresight 
of military planners and for all the 
years of engineering effort on the 
part of the entire aircraft industry. 


THESE YEARS OF RESEARCH, design 
and development have resulted in 
the world’s finest aircraft—and in 
your nation having the largest and 
most reliable air transport service in 
the world. 


OLDEST AIRCRAFT PROPELLER manufacturer in the 
world, the Hamilton Standard division of United 
Aircraft has pioneered in propeller engineering 
for over 30 years. Its intensive program—now 
extending into the supersonic field—has made 
major contributions to the high performance of 
leading military and commercial aircraft. 





* * 
NOTE TO ENGINEERS 


rector, stating your com- 
plete qualifications. + 











AKERS OF PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINES « HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLERS 
_ CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT AND SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS FOR THE East Hartford, Conn. 
UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES AND THE FINEST AIRLINES IN THE WORLD Pes 0 R Pp 0 RB A T/ 0 NM : 
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ANOTHER WAY TO SAVE ON TAXES 


Corporations Can Use Profits to Aid Education 


Here’s a plan for buying good 
will for the firm at 23 cents on 
the dollar. The Government pays 
the rest. 

Taxes, biting deeper into prof- 
its, are prompting businesses to 
look over their donations, other 
nonbusiness spending. 

Contributions come out of 
profits that would go for taxes 
anyway. And they’re tax ex- 
empt, up to 5 per cent of earnings. 


Corporations, stuck with high and 
rising taxes, are being advised now to 
spend or even give away the top layer 
of their profits. 

Corporate taxes will go still higher be- 
fore this year is over. But, at present 
rates, many companies are taxed so 
heavily that, when a slice of profits is paid 
out for business spending or for con- 
tributions, the Government foots most of 
the bill. 

It works out that way because such 
outlays can be deducted from the amount 
of profit that is subject to tax. 

A company that has to pay an excess- 
profits tax can spend or contribute for a 
cost to itself of 23 cents on the dollar. The 
combination of EPT and the regular cor- 
porate tax rises to 77 per cent. 

A company that is not subject to EPT 
can undertake spending or donation proj- 
ects for 53 cents on the dollar. The reg- 
ular tax rate on corporations, outside of 
EPT, is 47 per cent on earnings above 
$25,000. 

When corporate taxes go up again, the 
company’s share of the bill for such proj- 
ects will diminish, and the Government's 
share will increase. 

Beardsley Ruml, among others, is tell- 
ing corporation executives that it is good 
business to spend their “cheap” dollars. 
Mr. Ruml was the man who invented the 
pay-as-you-go tax plan for individuals, 
adopted by Congress in 1942. 

Not long ago, he was advising busi- 
nessmen to get around the excess-profits 
tax by spending more money on busi- 
ness projects—research, advertising, mar- 
ket analysis, development of new prod- 
ucts. He asserted that the payment of an 
excess-profits tax by any company would 
be a “symptom” of faulty management. 
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-Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


FIRMS CAN GIVE SCHOLARSHIPS 





—General Motors 


. . . OR FINANCE SCIENTIFIC WORK 





. . . OR TRAIN DISABLED VETERANS 
It's cheap and it pays 





Now Mr. Ruml comes up with anothe 
suggestion, aiming once more at a systey 
of business outlays to be taken in large 
measure out of money that otherwig 
would go to the Treasury for taxes, 

What is proposed this time is a py 
gram of giving away money—for educa. 
tion, welfare, scientific projects and othe 
programs for which contributions can be 
made tax-free. Idea is to buy a lot of good 
will at bargain prices. 

Details of this plan were set out ina 
study prepared for the National Planning 
Association, of Washington, D. C., by Mr. 
Ruml, joined by Theodore Geiger, of the 
Association’s staff. 

Tax law permits corporations to deduct 
as much as 5 per cent of before-tax profits 
to cover contributions. If all of them were 
to take full advantage of that 5 per cent, 
contributions would total well over 2 bil | 
lion dollars a year. Actually, corporations 
donate less than 400 million a year. 

To give you some idea of what would 
happen if businesses were to adopt the 
recommended 5 per cent policy: 

General Motors could have contributed 
90 million dollars out of its 1950 profits. 
That would have been enough to treble 
the endowment of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. Government would 
have paid over half of such a donation. 

The Du Pont Company could have set 
up 26 million dollars for contributions last 
year. That’s as much as the present en- § 
dowment of Dartmouth College. 

General Electric could have created a 
fund of more than 18.5 million dollars. 
A fund of that amount, invested at 4 per 
cent, would yield nearly $750,000 a year 
without dipping into the principal. 

Colleges, hard-pressed for money, are 
doing their part to sell the 5 per cent idea 
to business. In Ohio, 19 private colleges 
have formed a foundation to-seek dona- 
tions from corporations, beginning this 
autumn. There are similar undertakings 
in Indiana and Michigan. 

Giveaway programs are nothing } 
new in U.S. business. A number of com- 

panies are buying good will that way. 
Mr. Ruml’s study gives some examples: 

Sears, Roebuck and Co. each year 
finances nearly 100 scholarships for stu- 
dents of agriculture. 

Ford Motor Co. recently began a pro- 
gram to provide 70 scholarships a year to 
children of Ford employes. Four-year 
college courses are provided, so that the 
company will be paying the way of 280 § 
students when the program is in full op- 
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All 4 Services chose 
Gilfillan GCA 


Today, the new Gilfillan military GCA guarantees 
safe, all-weather landings for Australian, Canadian, 
USMC and USAF aircraft at home and overseas. 


This latest triumph of Gilfillan engineering joins 
other Gilfillan GCA developed for the U. S. Navy, 
CAA, France and South Africa—as well as for 
scheduled air lines throughout the world! 


Gilfillan developed and produced GCA for the 
USAF in World War II. Today Gilfillan 

GCA is the most widely used navigational aid 
in civil and military aviation. 






United States Air Force 











Although GCA is one of the most complex 
electronic devices ever constructed, Gilfillan has 
pioneered GCA’s mass production. Indeed, 
Gilfillan is the first and final word in GCA Radar. 


,.. because of proven 
Gilfillan precision! 


@ PRECISION PRODUCTION that delivers a 
complete GCA Radar every 48 hours. 


@ PRECISION PARTS-ASSEMBLY that installs over 
$5,000 intricate, custom-made parts in each GCA! 





Royal Canadian Air Force 



























@ PRECISION PLANNING that built the 
first GCA, the most GCA—and 

built them in the shortest time! 

@ PRECISION PERFORMANCE resulting in 
Gilfillan GCA being the only civil 
GCA in operation anywhere 

in Europe or the United States! 






Royal Australian Air Force 
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SETHE jy, 


When you say "GCA” 
you mean 













wlfillan 


Permanent Careers for Electronic Design Engineers 
Write Dept. N-81, 1815 Venice Bivd. 
Los Angeles 6, California 














He happened to be a lawyer. . . had 
just been given the job of planning 
an investment program for a widow 
—and promptly asked us to help. 

Of course, being a customer, he 
was already familiar with our Re- 
search Division . . . knew that it de- 
votes all its time to planning just 
such programs, supplying the in- 
formation asked for in hundreds of 
letters each week—appraising port- 
folios without charge to anybody— 
whether a customer or not! 


He thought Research would be 
glad to help—and it was! 































The sum involved was fifty thou- 
sand dollars—but could just as well 
have been five thousand—or five 
hundred thousand! 


The lady was a widow; so natur- 
ally the plan had to stress conserva- 
tion of principal, continuity of in- 
come. Research picked eleven se- 
curities ... gave good reasons for 
each selection . . . included recent 
prices, probable annual income— 
and sent what we thought was a 
satisfactory “letter to a customer”. 


If you’d like to see an actual 
sample of this Merrill Lynch ser- 
vice, why not get a report on your 
own situation? Just ask for an analy- 
sis of your own holdings .. . the 
available facts on any securities that 
might interest you... or sensible 
suggestions on how to invest any 
amount of surplus funds. There’s 
no charge, no obligation. You can 
visit our office yourself, or write 
direct to— 
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MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 
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. . . ‘Efficient, decisive, 
dramatic’ effect of big gifts 


eration. In addition, Ford will donate 
$500 a year to the college itself for each 
scholarship student. 

Bulova Watch Co. supports a voca- 
tional school where disabled veterans are 
given courses in watch repairing. 

R. H. Macy & Co. financed the planting 
of a cherry orchard around one of the 
lakes in New York’s Central Park. 

Such projects, however, are the excep- 
tion, not the rule. Most companies, say 
the authors of the study, make “small, 
haphazard contributions,” missing the 
“efficient, decisive and dramatic” effect 
of big, well-organized donation projects. 

There is no suggestion that companies 
will abandon their contributions to or- 
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BEARDSLEY RUML 
. . . make it spectacular 


ganizations such as the Community Chest 
and Red Cross. What is urged is that 
these donations be supplemented with 
something more spectacular. To quote the 
study on the value of big contributions: 

“They create a highly favorable atmos- 
phere for the corporation within which 
its other business activities—for example, 
its sales promotion work and its labor 
relations—have a much better chance of 
being successful. Consumers, employes, 
suppliers, the public generally, are pre- 
disposed to look with friendly eyes on its 
activities, to be receptive to its products 
and services, to respond to its merchan- 
dising efforts because, by carrying out a 
constructive and dramatic 5 per cent pro- 
gram, it has successfully met one of the 
public’s main tests of its social.usefulness 
and good citizenship.” 

Time is short for companies that wish 
to take advantage of the 5 per cent plan 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


wish to receive copies. 


Circulation Department 


435 Parker Avenue Dayton 1, 


Notice of change of address should be sent 
not less than two weeks prior to the date 
change becomes effective. Send the ad- 
dress at which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at which you 
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THE COLUMBIA 
Wj) GAS SYSTEM, INC. 





Earninc STATEMENTS FOR THE TWELVE 
Monrtus Enpep Jung 30, 1951 


The Columbia Gas System, Inc. has made 
generally available to its security holders 
corporate and consolidated earning state: 
ments for the period July 1, 1950 through 
June 30, 1951, such period beginning after 
the effective date of the Corporation's Regis’ 
tration Statement for $110,000,000 princi- 
pal amount of 3% Debentures, Series A Due 
1975, filed with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission pursuant to the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933, as amended. Upon re- 
quest addressed to the Corporation at 120 
East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y., 
copies of such earning statements will be 
mailed to the Corporation's security hold- 
ers and to other interested parties. Such 
earning statements are made generally avail- 
able to security holders in accordance with 
the provisions of Section 11(a) of the 
Securities Act of 1933, as amended. 


THE COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM, INC. 
by F. H. Crissman, 
August 15, 1951. Treasurer 
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.. . Fast work needed 
to get benefits for this year 


out of 1951 profits. Such funds, to be 
deductible this year, must be committed 
before the year is over. 

Mr. Ruml and Mr. Geiger suggest that 
any interested board of directors, at its 
September meeting, should set up a com- 
mittee to determine how much the com- 
pany can afford to put up for contribu- 
tions, and what the tax consequences will 
be. They advise that the October meeting 
name an Officer to develop the program, 
that the November meeting reach general 
agreement on the undertaking, and that 
the December meeting authorize pay- 
ment of the money. 

If that schedule is too fast for the com- 
pany, the study suggests that a founda- 
tion or nonprofit corporation might be set 
up to handle details. The money can be 
paid into the foundation to be committed 
later. 


Plant Write-offs: 
New Rules Ahead 


It is going to be harder trom now on 
to get the Government’s consent to write 
off the cost of new defense plants in five 
years. 

Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson 
has ordered a 60-day moratorium on 
“certificates of necessity” that authorize 
such fast depreciation. That order took 
effect August 18. 

During the period of 60 days, defense 
agencies will write a new, stiffer set of 
rules governing the issuance of deprecia- 
tion certificates. 

Five-year depreciation, for tax pur- 
poses, was authorized by the Revenue 
Act of 1950 as a way of inducing com- 
panies to build new defense plants. Or- 
dinarily, companies have to take 20 to 25 
years to write off the cost of new plants. 

The program has come in for wide 
criticism. One committee of the House 
termed it “the biggest bonanza that ever 
came down the Government pike.” Cer- 
tificates issued to date cover projects 
totaling nearly 9 billion dollars. 

New rules, when they come, are ex- 
pected to gear the issuance of certificates 
more closely to the supply of materials. 
Also, the Government is expected to be 
less generous in determining the percent- 
age of the cost of plants entitled to rapid 
depreciation. 

Some exceptions to the general mora- 
torium of 60 days will be permitted. 
These will be in cases where new facil- 
ities are urgently needed, or where only 
small amounts of critical materials will be 
required. 
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°MULTIPRESS 


’ pays 


400% 
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\ : 
Doubles production speed, cuts rejects 83%, reports Penn Electric Switch Co. 


holding fixtures, and Multipress does the 
rest—even ejects finished parts automat- 
ically, sending them to the next operation. 


Big as they are, such gains are not unique 
among Multipress case records. Your pro- 
duction men may find many cost-slashing 
ideas in the bulletin, “‘MULTIPRESS—and 
how YOU can use it.” We'll gladly send 
you a copy, without cost or obligation. 
Please write for further information. 


Penn Electric Switch Company’s records 
show they’re saving $11,549.00 yearly on 
a $3000 Multipress that stakes five metal 
parts to a plastic base with a single stroke. 


Fast, smooth, oil-hydraulic action, plus 
pressure control that adjusts automatically 
to off-sized parts, is the reason for these 
drastic cuts in labor time and scrap losses. 


The operators like Multipress because it 
makes the job easier, quieter, and safer 
than the previous equipment. All they do 
is place the various parts in 

















“Results like these show 
selling MULTIPRESS — 
Profit tips that often pay 
pret to make any ma 
Usiastic,"" says Robert P 
: Oxon, Deni 
representative contacting Penn Electric 
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-» Goshen, Indi 
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The DENISON Engineering Co. 
1209 Dublin Rd, Columbus 16,0, 
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Yes, the Cities Service Heat Prover 
tells all you want to know about 
the combustion efficiency of gas 
and Diesel engines... and indus- 
trial furnaces of all types. 


Leading steel, locomotive, truck, car, air- 
craft, tool manufacturers and others, are 
profiting from this unique service. They 
quickly achieve production gains through 
stricter combustion control. For the Heat 
Prover accurately registers both excess 





Contact nearest 
office, or write for 
FREE BOOKLET 
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oxygen and unburned fuel being wasted, | ciries Service O11 COMPANY | 
so that corrections can be made. This re- | mad - wr 2°New — 49 | 
markable instrument is ready toserve you. | piease send me without obligation your | 
A demonstration is easy to arrange. | pa —- Combustion Com 
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“Thaul big loads” 
"The loads I haul 





WANT A TRUCK THAT 
FITS THE JOB? 


Naturally, you want a truck that’s engineered to 

haul your loads under your operating conditions " . ” 
... save you money ... last longer. I haul light goods 
A Dodge “‘Job-Rated”’ truck is that kind of truck! a 
Dodge builds G.V.W. chassis models to meet * gavy 
98% of all hauling needs. You can be sure there Those I haul an heav 

is one “‘Job-Rated”’ truck to fit your job. 


Every unit is ‘Job-Rated’’—factory-engineered 
to haul a specific load under specific operating 


n= sgases Geta 
"\ob Rated” TRUCK 






















the load 


Load-supporting units—such as frames, axles, 
springs, wheels, and tires—are engineered and 
built right to provide the strength and capacity 
needed. 








The right units 








to move 

the load See your nearby Dodge dealer—let him show you 
. ; . the only trucks with gyrol Fluid Drive (available 

Load-moving units—such as engines, clutches, on 14-, 34-, and 1-ton models). Call him and ask 

and transmissions, as well as types of rear axles how you can get a Dodge truck that’s “Job-Rated”’ 

and axle ratios—are engineered to provide ample to perform better on your job. 


power to move the load under specific operating 
conditions . . . and do it quickly, dependably, ONLY DOOGE BUILDS “ot R [" TRUCKS 


and at low cost. 























Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Here is what you can expect under the Controlled Materials Plan: 
Structural steel is to be acutely scarce and under very tight controls. 
Building activity from now on is to be virtually directed by Government. 
Steel allotments for construction are to go first to military projects, 
then to basic industries, then to defense-Ssupporting activities. Home building, 
schools, roads, bridges, nonessential plants will be hard put to get steel. 
Alloy steel, needed for machine tools, jet engines, other special purposes, 
is to remain in short supply almost until the defense program is completed. 
/ Copper shortage also is expected to continue far into the future. 
Sheet-steel supply is expected to be among the first to ease. Large part 
of the steel expansion program calls for added capacity to make sheet steel. 
This is‘good news for makers of automobiles and other consumer hard goods. 
Aluminum supply also is expected to ease by late 1952, unless a vastly ex- 
panded Air Force is decided upon. In that event, aluminum would be tight. 
Defense production is to Squeeze many manufacturers in the last three 
: months of this year--a tighter squeeze, perhaps, than they now realize. Lots of 
i, manufacturers failed to apply for CMP allotments on time. They may be hurt. 























Some manufacturers, however, are eaSing the Squeeze by resorting to substi- 
tutes. National Production Authority encourages this practice, 

Refrigerators now are uSing plastics and porcelain-enameled steel instead 
of stainless steel in fixtures, steel instead of copper for tubing. 

One manufacturer of cans has hit upon a process to eliminate tin entirely. 

Jewelry industry has managed to save large tonnages of steel and copper by 
adopting new methods and materials in making medium and low-priced ‘items. 

These examples are cited with approval by NPA. Officials suggest that 
alert manufacturers still can keep production high under CMP controls. New 
methods and different materials can help to get around developing shortages. 











Tax concessions for plant expansion also are to be tied more tightly to the 
defense program. That's an order from Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson. 
Future privileges to write off expansion costs in five years are to go only 
to plants that fit into expansion goals already determined by Government. 
Dispersal program for new plants also will influence write-offs allowed. 
Meanwhile, Defense Production Administration has called a halt to the rapid 
tax-amortization program, temporarily. See page 57 for more details. 











Local communities and businessmen should be interested in the plant-disper- 
sal program recently endorsed by order of President Truman. 

Rules to follow in locating new industrial sites include these guides: 

Locate new plants from 10 to 20 miles away from highly industrialized and 
heavily populated areas. Also keep them 10 to 20 miles from military targets. 











(over) 
Written for the issue of August 24, 1951, Volume XXXI, No. 8 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-~ (Continued) 


Scatter new developments so that new military targets won't be created. 
Small plants also are favored over big plants. Target value is less. 
New sites also should have more than one means of transport and more than 
one source of power, if possible. That is suggested to reduce bombing effects. 
These suggestions come from National Security Resources Board. Actually, 
the Federal Government will play only a limited role in this program. Dispersal 
is mostly up to industry and localities. Federal influence is likely to be lim- 
ited to tax amortization and material allocations. Also, the program does not 
contemplate large-scale shifts in industry from one area to another. 










































You can expect a general pickup in business activity all along the line. 
Summer slump in trade, production and employment is over. Low points of 
this summer are not likely to return as long as defense output keeps rising. 
Industrial production dipped to 215 per cent of the 1955-39 average in- 
July, from 222 per cent in June. It probably will top 235 per cent next year. 
Employment in commerce, industry and government fell off 200,000 from June 
to July, but at 46.4 million was still at a record high for the season. A 
steady rise in the number of jobholders is to be expected in months ahead. 
Retail trade is due for a pickup and is to rise gradually from now on. 
Upward trend in business activity is underwritten by increasing output of 
arms and by continued industrial expansion. Both of these activities put money 
into people's pockets, and people tend to spend most of what they earn. 











A few Government figures will show you why trade is due to improve. Ju 

In 1949, people's income, after taxes, was 186.4 billion dollars. They 
spent 180.2 billion dollars and saved 6.2 billion dollars in that period. 

In 1950, after-tax income jumped to 204.5 billion dollars and spending rose 
to 193.6 billion dollars. Personal saving for the year was 10.7 billion. 

In early 1951, income was running at 217.5 billion dollars a year, with 
spending at a rate of 208.2 billion a year and saving at 9.3 billion a year. 

In recent months, however, income has jumped to 222.8 billion dollars a 
year but spending dipped to 203 billion a year, with savings up to 19.8 billion. 

While income rose by 5.5 billions a year, savings rate rose 10.5 billions 
a year. Savings rate rose by twice the amount of the earnings rate. That is a 
situation that will not last. Savings rate, in fact, now is higher than at any 
time except in World War II, when people saved because they could not buy. 











This year's trade slump, actually, was a case of business indigestion. 
People bought more than they needed in a couple of buying sprees. So did pro- 
ducers and merchants. Thus gorged, business and consumers stopped purchasing ke 
while effects of overbuying were worked off. That process is about over. 





Recent high savings may put Treasury Secretary Snyder in a fairly good 

position for his defense bond drive that begins on Labor Day, September 3. <. 
Individual savings are running higher, so may be easier to tap for bonds. 
Bond drive will concentrate on pay-roll savings plans; bond-a-month plans, 








whereby banks are authorized to buy bonds out of individual checking accounts; : 
personal solicitation by women's organizations, civic and veterans' groups. + 


Outcome of the bond drive probably will influence future Treasury offers. 
Mr. Snyder doubts that any added inducements to investors are needed yet. 
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She takes 
unglamorous 
pictures 


... but euts bookkeeping costs 85% 


Just pictures of envelopes which contain snapshots— 
that’s all the girl at the photo- 

finishing plant takes with a 

Recordak Junior Microfilmer. 


And while the snapshots 
inside each envelope have 
more eye appeal, the 
businessman—always 
looking for suggestions 

to trim costs—will find 
the “envelope pictures” 
much more interesting. 


Photofinishers used to have a 
bookkeeping problem—look at the 
envelope and you'll see it. 


In billing the stores which serve as their 

pick-up and delivery agencies, they had to 

duplicate the information on each envelope manually —and 
keep carbons of the invoices as their only record. 

««. they had to list the customer’s name and address, the number 


of rolls. and quantity of prints ordered—all of which was 
noted on the envelope when the films were left at the agency. 


s..and duplicate the figures which were added in their own 
shop — the film size, the number of snapshots produced, and 
the charges. 

Individually, this may look like a simple record to keep. 

But when you consider that a photofinisher may have hun- 

dreds, even thousands of agencies . . . you'll understand 

why an expensive bookkeeping setup was necessary to avoid 

abottleneck in print delivery service. 
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But today photofinishers using Recordak microfilming re- 
port that their billing costs have been cut as much as 85%. 
The envelopes are photographed—at the rate of 40 or more 
per minute—and the charges per envelope are run off on 
an adding machine. The tape becomes the bill . . . and is for- 
warded to the agency along with the related envelopes. 


Recordak microfilming gives the photofinisher greater 
protection, too. He has a photographically accurate and 
complete record of all orders . . . can answer questions quickly 
by simply reviewing his microfilms in a Recordak Film Reader. 


In your company’s daily routines, clerks, typists, book- 
keepers, and accountants may be duplicating by hand re- 
ports and records involving more work than the photo- 
finisher’s envelopes. Check and see . . . investigate low-cost 
Recordak microfilming, which will copy documents instan- 
taneously . . . for a fraction of a cent apiece. 


Write today for a free copy of “50 Billion 
Records Can’t Be Wrong.” It gives details gq, On RECORDS 


of typical Recordak systems... andthe -% av BE WRONG 


complete line of Recordak Microfilmers 
now offered on an attractive purchase or 
rental basis. Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to business systems 
**Recordak” is a trade-mark 
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Signs of improvement in business ac- 
tivity continue to appear, but rising 
defense output is draining materials 
and labor away from less essential 
kinds of activity, while metal short- 
ages limit total industrial output. 

Factory production rose to 229 on the 
indicator in the week ended August 
11, the best rate since June. 

Department-store sales, at 308 on the 
indicator, were at the level of July, 
the best month since February. 

Bank loans to business rose 46 millions 
in the week ended August 8 follow- 
ing a gain of 166 millions in the previ- 
ous week. 

Prices of industrial goods rose slightly 
in the week ended August 14 on the 
BLS index, the first increase in over 
four months. 

Layoffs are still running above a year 
ago, but many of*these are in the 
auto industry, where Government 
limits on the use of metals are cutting 
production. Workers laid off, more- 
over, are finding other jobs quickly. 

Auto output slumped to 74,607 in the 
week ended August 11, a new low 
for 1951. 

Metal shortages are to put a tighter 
squeeze on less essential types of pro- 
duction in months ahead. Officials fig- 
ure fourth-quarter demand for copper 
at 70 per cent above supply, carbon 
steel and aluminum about 50 per cent 
above. Claimants for structural steel 
want double the supply. 

Metal products of many kinds for con- 
sumers evidently face more squeeze 
in the fourth quarter than had been 
indicated by official plans to allow use 
of steel at 65 per cent of the pre-Ko- 
rean rate. The fourth-quarter steel al- 





MINUS 
latest Indicators of Business Activity. 





lotment for consumer hard goods other 
than autos has been set initially at 
about 50 per cent of the pre-Korean 
rate of use. Allotments of copper and 
aluminum are even less. 

The metals pie is not likely to be 
divided equally among all makers of 
metal products for consumers. Costume 
jewelry, for example, relies heavily on 





Homes Started 
Under Private Financing ™ 
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copper but may be limited more se- 
verely in use of the metal than indus- 
tries making more essential products. 
Far-reaching effects can flow from the 
division of scarce metals. Consumer 
hard goods other than autos represent 
a 20-billion-dollars-a-year group of in- 
dustries. Products in the group include 
appliances, furniture, television and 


J 


radio sets, motorcycles, private gi. 
craft, games, jewelry, garden took 
musical instruments and_ thousanj 
of other items. 

Headaches are in store for Coven, 
ment officials as they cut the meta 
pie into smaller slices. Break-eya 
points for producers will vary widely 
complicating the problem of providing 
relief in hardship cases. The appeal 
machinery available to producers yjj 
be heavily taxed. 

Home building already is in the tigh 
grip of Government credit controk 
Homes started fell to 82,000 in July 
lowest for that month since 1946 and 
40 per cent below a year ago. 

Blueprints are being put on the shel 
by many builders. In July, applications 
for FHA mortgage insurance on home 
had fallen to half those of April. VA 
appraisal requests were down to a third 
of April's. 

A shift in the importance of Goven. 
ment-aided mortgage financing in totd 
home building shows how hard a blow 
Regulation X, governing terms of mot 
gage credit, has struck. Biggest drop in 

. homes started, as the top chart shows, 
has been in those financed with FHA 
mortgage guarantees. Terms for FHA 
financing have stiffened more than for 
other types. Smallest drop has been 
in homes financed without Government 
guarantee or insurance of mortgages. 
Terms on these loans have been stif- 
fened least. 

Metal shortages in coming months are 
to force shifts in kinds of production 
as defense output grows. Total indus 
trial activity is to rise, but gains may 
be closely related to the growth in sup- 
ply of basic metals. 
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News-Lines 





What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


my YOU CAN, as a small user of con- 

trolled materials, now order sup- 
plies without some of the restrictions 
that apply to larger users. National Pro- 
duction Authority amends its regulations 
to permit a manufacturer to order a car- 
load of carbon steel despite the fact that 
the amount may be larger than the total 
allotted to him in one month. Small 
manufacturers also are permitted to 
crowd into one month larger portions of 
their quarterly allotments of steel, cop- 
per and aluminum. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get aid in obtaining 

maintenance, repair and operating 
supplies for export. National Produc- 
tion Authority creates a priority rating 
for exporters and puts exports of such 
goods under quotas. 


* * * 


YOU CAN use more bismuth in a 

wider range of processes and prod- 
ucts. NPA increases the permitted uses 
of bismuth, the amounts that may be 
used and makes specific changes for the 
benefit of small users. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now buy or sell without 

regard to price ceilings a number of 
industrial ores and materials that are 
regarded as critical and strategic to de- 
fense. The Office of Price Stabilization 
exempts from price controls raw asbestos, 
beryl ores, chrome ores, cobalt ores and 
metal, columbite-tantalite ores, natural 
graphite, kyanite and related ores, man- 
ganese ores, acid-grade fluor spar and 
domestic mercury. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a food retailer, re- 

sume uniform pricing of private 
brands that you wholesale. OPS amends 
its regulations to allow certain wholesal- 
ing retailers of private-brand foods to 
maintain the uniform selling prices that 
were in effect on those brands before 
food orders were issued. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be sure that advance 

fourth-quarter allotments of steel, 
copper or aluminum for industrial use 
will remain unchanged. NPA warns that 
in some cases these advance allotments 


will be reduced. 


YOU CANNOT, for a time, hope to 

get a certificate of necessity for 
60-month amortization of an emergency 
industrial-expansion project. Office of 
Defense Mobilization orders a 60-day 
moratorium on issuance of such certifi- 
cates and issues a new policy statement 
for handling of applications. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer, 

order or receive in the first month of 
any quarter more than 40 per cent of 
your quarterly allotments of mainte- 
nance, repair and operating supplies. 
NPA restricts use of the MRO rating to 
prevent manufacturers from flooding 
markets with orders at the start of each 
quarter. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to reflect in your 

ceiling price any reductions that 
occur in your State excise taxes, or in 
other excise taxes that you collect over 
and above your established ceiling price. 
OPS rules, in regard to reduction in 
Georgia excises, that a seller would vio- 
late ceilings by continuing to add to his 
ceiling price an excise tax that has been 
reduced. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid payment of a 

gift tax on a gift in trust to your 
children if the children do not receive 
independent control over its use and en- 
joyment. The Tax Court rules that a 
mother’s gift to her newborn infant is 
taxable where parents as trustees re- 
tained sole discretion as to use of the 
income from the gift for the infant’s edu- 
cation and support and for accumulation. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, 

avoid counting as working time all 
time spent by an employe in travel dur- 
ing normal work hours—including Satur- 
days, Sundays and holidays—if the em- 
ploye is required to travel by train from 
his usual place of work. But the acting 
Wage-Hour Administrator rules that 
time spent away from home on a week 
end solely because the employe does not 
want to travel back is not counted as 
work time where the employe is “re- 
lieved of all duties and responsibilities 
and is free to do as he pleases during 
this time.” 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 


courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and 


bureaus consider 


many facts which, for reasons of space. cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & WorLD 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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) FORK LIFT TRUCKS 


Mobilize your materials han- 
dling and production flow with 
MOBILIFT. . . . Only MOBILIFT 
gives you Lev-R-Matic, push-pull, 
easy-to-operate grouped controls 
with NO GEARS TO SHIFT... 
plus efficient compactness for 
speed and maneuverability in 
restricted places. 

Get more work done in less 
time at less cost with MOBILIFTS! 
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NEW STAND-UP MODEL ‘‘E’’ 2,000-LB. 
CAP. TIER-MASTER tiers 3 pallets high 
from on overall collapsed height of only 
72”. It easily enters truck bodies and low 
| clearance doors. 
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We’ve Been Asked: 





How are young men selected for West 
Point and Annapolis? 

Mostly by congressional appointment. 

Each member of Congress is entitled to 

have five youths at Annapolis and four 

at West Point at the same time. 


Are these all political appointments? 
No. About half the Congressmen make 
their selections on the basis of competi- 
tive examinations conducted by the 
are 
recom- 
mendations of friends or political ties. 
Congressmen average about one appoint- 
ment a year to each academy. For each 
appointment, they can nominate one 
man and three alternates. Representa- 
tives must appoint residents of their dis- 
tricts; Senators, residents of their States. 
The authorized strength at West Point 
is 2,496 and at Annapolis 4,382. Actual 
strength at the start of this academic year 
at West Point was 2,520 and at Annapo- 


" lis 3,792. 


Do athletes have an advantage? 
Very definitely. Contact between ath- 
letic authorities and some members of 
Congress is quite close. Congressmen 
often have been prevailed upon to nomi- 
nate athletes. Some athletes have had 
free “cram” courses to help them pass 
entrance examinations. 


Political pressure, then, does play a 
part in appointments? 

Oh, yes. A Congressman is not bound at 
all to appoint the top man even if the 
Civil Service Commission does conduct 
an examination. Also, about half of the 
Congressmen don’t even require exam- 
inations. Congress is jealous of this ap- 
pointment power. In a pending bill to 
establish an Air Force Academy, ap- 
pointment solely by competitive exami- 
nation was suggested, but the present 
system of congressional appointment is 
to be maintained. 


But can a Congressman be sure that 
his appointee will get into the 
academy? 

No. All ‘appointees must pass stiff en- 

trance examinations after they have been 

nominated. An appointment doesn’t 
mean automatic’ admission to either West 

Point or Annapolis. 


Is there any way to get an appoint- 
ment other than from a Congress- 
man? 

Yes, several ways. Each year the Naval 

Academy accepts 160 enlisted men from 

the Navy or Marine Corps and another 


WHO GETS IN SERVICE ACADEMY 





—— 


Congressmen Choose Most 


@ Senators and _ Representatives 
pick most West Point, Annapolis 
cadets. 


® Some use competitive tests, some 
political or other references. 


®@ But all candidates must pass stiff 
test to get into either academy, 











160 from the Naval and Marine Re. 
serves. The Military Academy maintains 
a quota in its entire corps of 90 from the 
Regular Army or Air Force and -another 
90 from the Reserves. These are all com. 
petitive appointments. 

Then there are competitive appoint. 
ments for sons of officers and enlisted 
men, known as “presidential” appoint. 
ments, and others for sons of deceased 
officers and enlisted men, and for some 


honor graduates of selected secondary J 


military schools. 


What is the appeal of an appoini- 
ment? 
A four-year college education at Goven- 
ment expense, plus an assured military 
or naval career upon graduation. The 
cost of the education is estimated at 
$30,000, paid for by U.S. taxpayers. If 
the. vouth remains in service, he stands 
a good chance of retiring from the Army 
as a colonel or from the Navy as a cap- 
tain, with a comfortable pension. The 
alternative often is to be drafted into the 
services as a private, with education in- 
terrupted. Athletes also are assured of a 
measure of fame if they make an acad- 
emy team—more fame than in most other 
colleges. 


Do athletes make better officers? 
There is no evidence that they do. Some 
high-ranking officers had athletic records 
























at academies, but many more did not. 


Does the present system actually get 
the best officer candidates? 

There is some question about this. Cer- 
tain Congressmen favor the system used 
by the Coast Guard Academy, under the 
Treasury. Candidates for this Academy 
are selected solely by competitive ex 
amination, and some records indicate that 
applicants for the Coast Guard Academy 
get higher average grades on the same 
tests than applicants for Annapolis. 
Other records also suggest that noncon- 
gressional competitive appointees get 
better grades at West Point, on the whole, 
than Congressmen’s appointees. 
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LONDON @ WASHINGTON @ BAGDAD @ KUWAIT 
















































The British are calling for a showdown with Washington on trading with the 
Russian bloc. The British are sticking their necks out, but most other coun- 
tries in the Western world are behind them. 

>> The British cannot get along without grain, meat and timber from Eastern 





Europe. Even if sufficient supplies were available elsewhere, the British 
haven't the dollars to buy with. 

To get these Eastern European products, the British are selling rubber, 
woolens, machinery, chemicals, to the Russians especially. 

Britain will go ahead with this trade, despite thunderings and warnings 
from the U.S. Congress. Through present and proposed legislation, Congress 
threatens to cut off U.S. aid from countries exporting munitions or items of 
"primary strategic significance" to the Russian sphere. 

No ally of the U.S. is sending weapons to the Soviet bloc. But many are 
sending what might be called strategic items. Not only the British. The French 
are sending chemicals, and the Norwegians aluminum, to get Polish coal. The 
Western Germans send steel and machinery ‘to get food from Eastern Germany. 

General feeling abroad is that the U.S. Congress looks only at what moves 
eastward. But East-West trade is two-way. What moves westward, especially 
coal, timber and food, is tremendously important to Western Europe. Without 
these products, U.S. allies would have to lean even more heavily on U.S. aid 
and, even then, might not be able to buy what they need in the free world. 

East-West trade in Europe is a billion-dollars-a-year affair. Actually, 
the West has the better of it. More moves west out of the Soviet bloc than 
moves eaSt. One argument heard in Europe is that it is better to keep Russia's 
satellites dependent on Western European supplies than on Russian. 

Economic sanctions, such as the U.S. Seems to be edging toward, don't make 
sense in Western Europe. The U.S. can get along without Eastern European prod- 
ucts; Western Europe can't. So, short of ‘war, why try, they ask? 

Deep resentment, too, is felt because the U.S. now is trying to tell all 
friendly countries what and to whom they can sell. North Atlantic Treaty coun- 
tries are especially resentful. They thought they were equal partners in a com- 
mon endeavor, not very junior partners taking orders. 





























On a voluntary basis, the Marshall Plan countries have been tightening up 
their controls over exports beyond the Iron Curtain. But their controls, now 
roughly parallel with U.S. controls, are not so strictly enforced. 

>> Loopholes still exist. Smuggling of goods from Western into Eastern Ger- 
many is still prevalent. Many types of strategic materials are transshipped 
through Switzerland to Eastern Europe. After U.S. pressure, the Swiss have just 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


agreed to clamp down on such traffic. 

To give you an idea of what does move eastward through legitimate trade 
channels, take a look at these British figures: 

Of total British exports in the 1951 first half, 1.19 per cent went to the 
Soviet bloc. The share in 1950 was 1.38 per cent; 1.90 in 1949. British export 
controls, strictest in Europe, are biting into this trade. 

In machinery and parts, Russia got 1l.l per cent of total British exports of 
this type in first half, 1951. Russia received 1.5 per cent of British exports 
of electrical goods and less than half of 1 per cent of vehicles and tire ex- 
ports. About 7.5 per cent of machine-tool exports went to Russia, but it is 
claimed that these were used machines of no value for military work. Russia 
also bought rubber from Britain, although much less than in first half of 1950. 

On the basis of exports such as these, Britain has been able to make deals 
behind the Iron Curtain for substantial quantities of needed supplies. 

For example, almost a third of Britain's imports of corn, barley and oats 
come from Russia. Likewise, a seventh of all timber imports. Some 8 per cent 
of Britain's imported meat comes from Poland and Hungary. 

The British see large returns from selling the Soviet bloc small quantities 
of machinery and other things with limited or no military value. 

















>> However, U.S. officials may not care too much for a new twist in the latest 
trade deal between Britain and Russia. 

Russia agrees to sell Britain 28 million dollars' worth of timber, with the 
option of supplying 14 million dollars more. 

Catch is Britain agrees that the Russians may decrease or suspend timber 
shipments if they cannot buy rubber with the proceeds. It will, thus, be in 
Britain's interest to see that Russia gets the rubber. 

The U.S. raised the roof just a few months ago about large rubber exports 
from Malaya and other British sources to Communist China and Russia. Now Brit- 
ain seems to be guaranteeing rubber to Russia. Howls may be heard in Washing- 
ton. But British intention is to keep rubber shipments to reasonable levels. 

Britain is really killing two birds with one stone by bringing rubber into 
this deal. It's bait to get Russian timber. But also, and increasingly impor- 
tant to the British, it provides a sure market for British colonial rubber. 
Malaya is starting to look around for markets, now that the U.S. is not buying 
rubber so heavily and synthetic-rubber production is rising rapidly. 














>> Meanwhile, Middle East countries are cashing in on the Iranian oil dispute. 

irag has just made what appears to be the most favorable deal to date with 
foreign oil companies. Iraq will get 50 per cent of all profits before foreign 
taxes are deducted. Saudi Arabia, by its December, 1950, agreement, gets 50 per 
cent of profits after the Arabian-American Oil Co. pays its U.S. taxes. Iraq 
threatened nationalization of its oil before it got these terms from American, 
British, French, and Dutch oil interests. 

Shiek of Kuwait now demands a 50-50 profits deal from Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 
and Gulf Oil, operating in his fabulously productive oil field. He will get 
what he wants. Anglo-Iranian may have to shift major production operations from 
Iran to Kuwait unless satisfactory arrangements can be made with Iran. Kuwait's 
production rate in June was up 3l per cent over December. Kuwait's proven re- 
serves, now 15 billion barrels, are the largest in the Middle East. 
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What Industry Looks For In A Textile Fiber 


CHEMICAL 


When a fabric designer sets out to produce -an 
important fabric, one of the first fibers he specifies 
is usually acetate rayon. Neither nature nor man 
has ever made a completely all-purpose fiber. The 
requirements of the consumer and of industry are 
so varied that desirable properties for one end 
use may prove handicaps for others. 


But there are certain characteristics that are es- 
sential to producing most satisfactory textile prod- 
ucts. These characteristics are found to a greater 
degree in acetate than in any other fiber. For this 
reason acetate has always been widely used in 
combination with other fibers, all the way from 
the long established natural fibers to the latest ex- 
perimental chemical fibers to come on the market. 


Special purpose fibers contribute special properties 
and are valuable in their own right. But time and 


PRRERS . « « 


TEXTILES 


again they are blended with acetate to achieve 
its balanced advantages at costs that assure broad 
distribution and uses. 


The pleasing qualities of soft drape and comfort- 
able feel, the practical qualities of resiliency for 
shedding wrinkles along with quick drying and 
economy, all combine to make acetate a great 
basic fiber...a fiber in the development and-pro- 
duction of which Celanese Corporation of America 
has pioneered. 


] 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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PLASTICS 


(This page presents the opinion of the Editor, The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 














STOP SUPPLYING THE COMMUNISTS! 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


T IS DISHEARTENING to hear from the lips of a British 

Cabinet Minister in the House of Commons the argu- 

ment that Great Britain cannot afford to give up her 
trade with the Communist countries. 

What strange doctrine this is to be transmitted across 
the sea to us from a sister democracy which has always 
professed adherence to the ideal that human life was 
more precious than profit! 

American boys in large numbers—and a small but 
brave band of British boys, too—have died on the bat- 
tlefields of Korea because of a belief in the idealism of 
democracy. 

It seems incredible that crass materialism should 
be offered now as more important than human life 
itself. 

Does this mean that we can protect our youth only 
by using our dollars—by buying off the British Gov- 
ernment so she will not desert the basic principles of the 
economic alliance against our enemies recently entered 
into through the United Nations? 

Better this, of course, than to sacrifice any more lives 
needlessly in a war that thus far has not been won but 
which can be won if the allies stick together on the issue 
of an economic embargo. 

Surely all the revenue from trade between Britain 
and the Communist bloc countries is a drop in the 
bucket—a mere fraction in dollars or pounds when 
measured by the billions about to be voted by our 
Congress in aid to foreign countries. 

Congress has before it an amendment to that appro- 
priation bill which would prohibit the granting of mili- 
tary or economic assistance to any foreign government 
which allows trade in strategic materials with the Com- 
munist countries. Such an amendment should pass by 
overwhelming vote if only to keep faith with the 80,000 
Americans who have given their blood to a great cause 
in Korea—the fight against Communist imperialism. 


Economic blockades by sea are no longer the 
only weapon. We floundered with that kind of restric- 
tive operation in World War I only to find the so-called 
neutral countries penetrating the blockade constantly 
through legal loopholes. 

The only effective way now is to do what we did in 
World War II—to buy up all the materials at the 
source and add them to our stockpiles. 

For Britain to say she is not shipping to Communist 
China but that she will continue to ship to Soviet Rus- 
sia is to strike a body blow against an effective em- 
bargo. 
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For the first half of 1951, British purchases from 
the Soviet bloc countries came to $123,687,000. The 
main items were grain, timber and meat. 

British sales to the Soviet bloc for the first half 
of 1951 amounts to $43,313,000. The main items were 
machinery, wool, manufactured textiles, tires and 
chemicals. 

If Britain needs lumber or food or anything else 
from the Iron Curtain countries, let the rest of the 
world supply these items out of an international pool. 

If Britain has things to sell, directly or indirectly, to 
the Communists, let the same amount of money which 
she normally would derive from trade with Russia 
and her satellites be furnished by an international 
trade board. Let’s, for example, buy Ceylon’s rubber. 
Only last week news came of the start of shipments 
of rubber from Ceylon to Communist China in Po- 
lish ships. 

All the commerce involved both ways between West- 
ern and Eastern Europe would probably not exceed 
a billion dollars a year—a fraction of the eight billions 
we are about to appropriate. 







By a strict enforcement now of the principle 

of an embargo, we can prevent another world war. 
Russia needs badly machinery and materials for her 
armament buildup. That’s why she has started her 


- “peace” propaganda and a noticeable clamor for trade 


with the West. The shoe of the embargo, even in its 
limited operation today, is pinching already. 

The Communists in China and elsewhere need rub- 
ber and oil and other raw materials so as to build up. 
their military strength. Now is the time—not merely 
during a large-scale war—to deny those materials and 
to compel by negotiation a demobilization of the Red 
armies and the liberation of the satellite countries 
whose independence has been violated. It’s a leverage 
of far-reaching influence. 

Now is the time to appeal in the interest of human- 
ity to the British people to reverse the policy of their 
Government which so bluntly told the American Gov- 
ernment last week that trade with the Communists is 
too valuable to stop. Very well, let’s buy the trade! 

Meanwhile, what are the President and the Secretary 
of State doing about it? Are they perhaps sympathetic 
with the British Labor Government’s viewpoint and 
against the embargo plan that Congress is proposing? 
Or will the American Government declare publicly its 
protest against British trade with the Communists? 

The American people wait patiently for the answer. 
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TANK TRAP? No, these are steel bearing 
piles in the foundation of a huge spillway 
for a dam. When the dam is finished, you'll 
never know the steel piles are there; yet, 
like the steel skeleton of skyscrapers, the 
steel reinforcement in concrete roads, the 
steel piping and nails in your home, this 
tough, enduring metal works for you, un- 
seen, tocreate greater strength, safety, utility. 








STRAIGHT OUT OF A DREAM of the 25th cen- 
tury might come a strange-looking contrivance 
like this. Actually, it’s a 20th century catalyst 
collector used in a large petroleum refinery. And 
U-S‘S Stainless Steel was used extensively in its 
fabrication . . . for the same reasons that make 
U-S:S Stainless so important for hundreds of 
items in our defense program: corrosion resist- 
ance, combined with great strength. 






Only STEEL 
can do so many 


jobs so well... 






















... and this trade-mark 
is your guide to quality steel 
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STAINLESS STEEL SPLINT used to mend soldier’s VERSATILE WEAPON. This is a tankdozer—part tank, 
leg. This splint supplied the answer for a stub- part bulldozer, equipped to fight or work. It’s been FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL 


born compound fracture that wouldn’t mend. called one of the most versatile weapons of modern Nearly 97 million tons of steel were made in 
Made of non-corrosive stainless steel, the splint warfare. United States Steel supplies steel for the America last year—7 million tons more than 
was screwed tightly to the injured bone, and _ building of weapons like this, as well as for countless were produced in 1944, the peak of steel pro- 
will remain permanently inside the leg. The essential peacetime articles. Lucky that U.S. Steel duction in World War Il. And America’s steel 
operation has been pronounced a success. is big enough to turn out steel for bulldozers as well industry is still expanding rapidly. 


as auto bodies, for guns as well as baby carriages. 


UNITED STATES STEEL Mpigu Bite Beser Ameri 


AMERICAN BHIOGE COMPANY © AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION © COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY © CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION © GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC, © NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY © OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY © TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY © UNION SUPPLY COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY © UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPARY © VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 




















INTERNATIONAL WHISKY 





World’s Choicest a if 





Enjoy the = 








finest-tasting 
whisky 
in the world! 


Few. if any, of the world’s great 
whiskies can equal the quality of 


Sir John Schenley .. . none can 





match its delightful taste! Rare and 
full-bodied, yet the lightest 


whisky you've ever tasted. 


A Schenley Mark of Merit Whisky 





BLENDED WHISKY 86.8 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. SCHENLEY DISTRIBUTORS, INCORPORATED, N.Y. C, 





